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A LOOK AHEAD 





Optimism routs pessimism ... The 
changed outlook for business .. . 
whys and wherefores of recovery... 
steel cuts prices . . . looking into 
monopoly. 











SENSATIONAL security price rise, 

sweeping cuts in steel prices, new signs 

of speed in Government spending, all join to 
force a business outlook re-appraisal. 

This combination is routing pessimism 
with optimism. Leading Government fore- 
casters tell the White House that this rout 
is justified. Recovery prospects are being re- 
vised upward as a result. 

Most important of the outlook reports to 
the President is strongly optimistic. De- 
tails of this confidential report, made by 
those who accurately called the turn that 
le! to today’s depression, are given below. 
As these economists read the signs in the 
light of what has happened on recent days, 
the following can be expected: 

First, the reversal of business trend will 
come in July or August at the latest. Sec- 
ond, the recovery when it comes should be 
rapid rather than creeping. Third, there is 
a good chance that rapid recovery could con- 
tinue through next spring, in which event 
Government spending should be contracted 
to avoid driving into too rapid a recovery. 

The turn will show first in production of 
goods of the type that go quickly into con- 
sumption. Recovery in durable goods will 
wait on larger Government spending in the 
fall. 

Factors underlying these conclusions are: 
Income is running far above production, cut- 
ting deeply into inventories. Farmer and 
worker income is being augmented by heavy 
new Government subsidies. Higher cost 
prospects, due to wage and hour controls in 
October, makes inventory building profitable 
in some industries. Sweeping steel price cuts 
remove a major price uncertainty. “Easy 
money” is being generated by stock market 
inflation. 

A turn would catch the country free from 
serious financial difficulties, with worker in- 
comes fairly well maintained, with farmer in- 
come quite high, with a pent up demand for 
home building and with a utility industry in 
need of new plant. : 

On that basis, estimates of this group of 
economists is that January 1 will see a pro- 
duction rate in industry of between 85 and 90 
contrasted with 73 or 74 at present. 

The above is the most optimistic of con- 
fidential reports going to the White Huse. 

Others are more cautious, suggesting slow 
recovery until next March, rapid and sweep- 
ing recovery after that. 

All see an early turn with recovery ahead. 
Differences center on whether this recovery 
is now to be creeping or rapid. 

Steel price cuts, ending “Pittsburgh plus” 
and throwing open the door to free-for-all 
competition, provides the surprise element 
in the business picture. 

Effects of this action will be far-reaching, 
The vast steel industry itself, the highly im- 
portant construction industry, and the vital 
automobile industry all are concerned. 

A round of price adjustments is ahead. 


Also ahead is what can become a survival 
of the fittest in the nation's basic industry. 
The palm in such a test—long cried for by 
advocates of free competition—will go to the 
already strong and diversified units. 

Advocates of planning as contrasted with 
uncontrolled competition expect the big steel 
companies to get bigger and the small, scat- 
tered units to face trouble. 

Meanwhile, lower prices can bring in a 
larger volume of business. 


The dress-rehearsal is just ahead in the 
anti-monopoly investigation. 

Committee members will go over evidence 
and facts and figures assembled during re- 
cent months. 

Later the country will be given a demon- 
stration of what makes the wheels go round 
in industry and finance, and what makes the 
wheels stop going round. 

This demonstration will wait until fall for 
its full play. The object will be to lay the 
groundwork for new reforms once Congress 
returns to town. 
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next six months, will draw checks against 
funds supplied by the Treasury of the United 
States. 

This total of check receivers will approach 
thirteen million. 

The previous high mark in the number of 
persons looking to the Treasury for checks was 
set in the last half of 1936. At that time the 
number was near eleven million. 

An almost uninterrupted increase has been 
going on for five years in the total of check re- 





ceivers. 

~ When this the 
months of 1933 the total had been just over 
two million. Since that time there has been a 
sixfold increase. 


increase started in early 


Farmers, unemployed industrial workers, des- 
titute aged persons, high school and college 
students, war veterans and regular Government 
workers are among those who are depending 
upon the Treasury for checks. 

Excluded from this total are the personnel 
of the army and nevy and the nearly two 
million families who are receiving direct relief 
from the individual States and cities and who 
are supplied with an important part of their 
food by the Federal government. 

If these persons were added to the list of 
other persons looking to the Government for 
partial or full support, the over-all total would 
rise well above fifteen millions. 

Only the individuals actually receiving checks 
are included in the calculations. 

If to those individuals were added members 
of their families and other dependents who 
might have a direct interest in the check from 
the Government, the complete total would pass 
forty million, including seventeen million af- 
fected by the Work Relief program and Social 
Security program, eighteen million concerned 
with the farm program, and other millions de- 
pendent on Government workers and on veter- 
ans’ pensions. 

On this basis Government checks have a 
definite meaning to nearly one-third of the na- 
tion’s population. 


INCREASING YEAR BY YEAR 

The meaning of this fact is a matter of grow- 
ing interest on the part of Government officials, 
of political scientists and of taxpayers. All 
groups are impressed particularly by the evi- 
dence that the number of check receivers and 
the amount of money received by these individ- 
uals shows a consistent record of growth over 
recent years. 

The way this growth occurs is shown by re- 
cent developments. 

Four million farm families had been dividing 
up half a billion dollars in direct subsidies paid 
to them for conserving the soil. Each check, on 





the average, amounted to about one hundred and 




















in History 
to be Mailed in Next Six Months 


RECORD number of persons, during the + twenty-five dollars. With prices fur farm prod- 


| ucts receding, Congress felt pressure for larger 

checks. An additional two hundred million dol- 
lars quickly was voted in spite of privately ex- 
pressed White House objection. 

Or again: 

There are nearly three million individuals em- 
ployed by WPA. Most of those millions are em- 
ployed in the unskilled occupations. Monthly 
wages in these occupations have varied from 
State to State creating sectional issues that can 
embarass the representatives of some of the 





States. To help meet that issue and to add to 
the income of workers, wages are being raised 
in some States. 


BROAD VARIETY OF DEMANDS 

At the same time, Members of Congress are 
beginning to notice demands among the two 
million individuals now drawing federally sup- 
ported old-age and dependent children benefits. 
The demands are for an increase in the amount 
of the monthly checks. 

All of this represents, on a much larger scale, 
the type of demand that led to veterans’ pen- 
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“One Third of the Nation’ Dependent 
Directly or Indirectly on U. S. Checks 


sions after former wars and to payments of 
veterans’ bonuses. 

The variety of check payments, which now 
are approaching a record total. is found to be 
broad. 

Included are not far from nine hundred thou- 
sand workers drawing checks from the Federal 
Government on the basis of regular employ- 
ment. More than haif of these workers are 
under civil service. Then another nine hundred 
thousand individuals are drawing veterans’ pen- 
sions. Regular, old-line public works provide 
checks for still another two hundred thousand. 

Until ‘1933 these groups largely constituted 
the group within the looking to the 
Federal Treasury for checks. 

At that time the Federal Government 
sumed responsibility for relief of unemployment 
with an appropriation of half a billion dollars 
that was disbursed through the States. At about 
the same time the Federal Government 
sumed responsibility for the protection of farm 
income. 

These two Government undertakings quickly 
added nearly seven million to the previous total 
of two million drawing Government checks. 


nation 


as- 


as- 


Later came the Social Security program with 
an assumption of Government responsibility for 
providing assistance to the destitute aged and 
to dependent children. In this field are two mil- 
lion more individuals dependent upon Govern- 
ment aid and the total is tending te rise. 

Then there were CCC camps, and aid to des- 
titute farmers, and monthly checks to youths 
needing help to continue schooling and a variety 
of other types of aid that increased nearly to 
thirteen million the number of individuals who 
depend on the United States Treasury for 
checks. 

A MORTGAGE ON THE FUTURE 

During the six months that began July 1, if 
the official schedule is fulfilled, more than two 
billion dollars will go to these check receivers. 

On an annual basis the total of Government 
aids that have been assumed in the past five 
years would amount approximately to four bil- 
lion dollars. 

Much of that annual total is to be borrowed 
as it has been borrowed in recent years. Thus 
far the Federal Government has not succeeded 
in raising through taxation sufficient funds to 
pay the cost of the checks that go to the steadily 
rising total of individuals. 

If the Federal Government did succeed in 
raising through taxation a sufficient total of 
dollars to pay for mounting subsidies, then those 
subsidies would represent a means for bringing 
about a more even distribution of income. 

As it is, the subsidies represent an inflation 
of governmental debt. If those subsidies con- 
tinue at present level or continue to rise and 
if no way is found to pay them out of income, 
the outcome is repudiation or currency inflation. 
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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





An ending and a beginning of a 
financial year. . . Spending and 


taxes to come. ... Trends of re- 





| covery and politics. ... 
L 





ager New Year season is on in Government, 

Unlike the taxpayer who keeps his ac- 
counts by the calendar year, the Treasury 
sheet on the twelvemonth 


bases its balance 


from July through June. So now begins the 
year in which the billions of dollars appro- 
priated in the recent session of Congress is 
to be spent. 

Preparatory to opening a new set of 
ledgers, the Government bookkeepers first 
had to complete the recording for the year 
The figures showed the Govern- 
ment spent more than it collected in taxes 
for the eighth successive year. The deficit 
for the year was $1,459,000,000, the smallest 
since 1931, 


just ended, 


The downward trend of deficits is not to 
continue, however. When another New Year 
rolls around on July 1, 1939, the Treasury it- 
self expects its books to show a deficit of 
$3,500,000,000. The national debt may pass 
$40,000,000,000. 


REASON FOR THE RECORD DEBT 

The explanation of the prospective ine 
crease in the debt is found in the Adminis- 
tration program designed to improve business 
Defending that 
program, President Roosevelt speaks of “a 
new kind of Government balance sheet—a 
long-range sheet which shows survival values 


and increase employment. 


for our population and for our democratic 
way of living, balanced against what we have 
paid for them.” 

The indicates that he also has 
the immediate balance sheet in mind. Tax 
studies are being made, he says, with a view 
to general revision of the levies in the next 
session of Congress. 

Hints of the direction tax revision might 
take come from Democratic members of the 
committee which has first say about taxes in 
the Senate. Senators King and Connally pre- 
dict higher income taxes, and possibly a 
lowering cf exemptions so more people with 
small income will have to help pay the spend- 
ing-lending bill. 


President 


Preparations for the Government to spend 
and lend generously proceed apace. PWA 
notifies more and more communities that 
money has been ticketed for them to build 
all sorts of structures. The estimate at PWA 
is that $640,000,000 will be spent on construc 


fContinued on Page 3.] 
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—Underwood & Underwc 
“UNFORTUNATE” TALK 
Senator Sheppard (above), chairman of the Sen- 
ate Campaign Expenditures Investigating Com- 
mittee, which at first dismissed Assistant WPA 
Administrator Williams’ speech to relief workers 
as “unfortunate,” matter a second 
thought when a storm of criticism arose over the 
alleged political implications of the talk. 


gave the 
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The Tangled Problem 
Of Politics and Relief 





Few days pass without charges and 
denials of politics in the administra- 
tion of work relief. 

Troublesome questions are posed 
for Senatorial investigators. 

The situation here is brought up 
to date. 














HE Senate committee investigating the con- 
duct of the political campaigns is running 
into complications 

Immediately upon its establishment, the com- 
mittee served two emphatic notices. First came 
the customary reminder about laws against cor- 
ruption. Then: 

“The committee gives warning that all Gov- 
ernment agencies must keep clear of all primary 
and election campaigns—must keep their hands 
off. Any other course would amount in reality to 
the use of Federal funds to influence votes.” 

Behind those words lay a story of charges that 
WPA and PWA were active in politics and of lost 
efforts to forbid such activities by law. Members 
of the committee expressed a determination to 
pursue the investigation in the spirit in which it 
was ordered, and confidence that it would have 
the intended effect. 


COMPLICATIONS ARISING 


Subsequent developments indicate, however, 
that the task may not be so simple as some of 
the Senators evidently expected. It apparently 


will be necessary in some cases to draw a dis- 
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A Close Prediction—WPA Wages—Troubles of AAA 
Lending and Housing—SEC Pace—Education Subsidies? 


A. A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, at the moment is 
heading the list of White House 
“idea men” and is credited by 
the President with calling the 
turn on the present depression. 
He predicted six weeks ago that 
deflation was running its course 
and that a definite and fairly 
rapid recovery would start in 


early fall. 
xk 


The pay increase just given 
unskilled WPA workers in the 
South will not be the /ast, if 
the responsible officials have 
their way. They would like 
to wipe out all sectional dif- 
ferentials on relief wages; but 
say the action must be timed to 
when “the public will stand for 
it.” 
kk 

Josephus Daniels, Ambassador to 
Mexico, has been spending con- 
siderable time in Washington 
selling high officials on the idea 
that this Government should 
avoid any squabble with Mexico 
over expropriated oil properties 
once held by Americans. Officials 
are easily sold on that viewpoint. 


~*~ * * 


Growing evidence of squabbles 
between farming regions over 
the way the huge farm subsidies 
are being divided, is the cause 
of deep-seated new worries for 
those who operate the AAA. The 


> 








Corn Belt and Wheat Belt think 
that the Cotton Belt is getting 
too much of the subsidy cash. 


2 @& 2 


Close watch will be kept from 
Washington to see whether pri- 
vate bank lending expands ap- 
preciably as a result of the 
loosening of bank examination 
restrictions. Unless it does, New 
Deal planners will seek to have 
the new Congress put the Gov- 
ernment more into the industrial 
lending field. 


x* * * 


The Committee for Industrial 
Organization is reported to be 
contemplating an attempt to 
have the Labor Relations Board 
classify some national trade as- 
sociations as collective bargain- 
ing agents for the industries 
represented. 


x~** re 


The revived report that Joseph 
Kennedy is to be promotéd from 
the Ambassadorship to Great 
Britain to the Secretaryship of 
the Treasury is made out of 
whole cloth. Henry Morgenthau 
has another two-and-a-half year 
lease on the Treasury job, 


xk * 
WPA officials are being told to 
lay off political talks on the 


ground that those getting Gov- 
ernment checks do not need to 


| 
| 
| 
| 








be reminded 
source of the checks and the re- 
minders offend other people. 
High officials now say a serious 
mistake was made in not per- 
mitting a specific Congressional 


regularly of the 


investigation of “politics in re- 
lief?” 
xk 


Government economists are 
calling the forthcoming investi- 
gation of monopolies a “/awyer’s 
holiday.” Their observation is 
that the inquiry will be directed 
by ten lawyers, a former business 


man and a Statistician, 
x * * 


Winfield W. Reifler, who once 
was “interpreting economist” for 
the White House and then came 
back as an adviser at the Treas- 
ury and State Departments, now 
has resigned quietly from ali 
Government connections on the 
ground that he does not like the 
direction Washington affairs are 
taking. 
x * 


The La Follette Civil Liberties 
committee is increasing its staff 
of investigating operatives in the 
field with the intention of hold- 
ing hearings more or less con- 
stantly in the months immedi- 


ately ahead. 
xk kw ok 


The White House is having dif- 
ficulty finding a qualified man 
who will accept appointment to 


+ 








administer the wage-hour law. 
Several prospects have been cool 
toward overtures on the ground 
that it will be a thankless task. 
The latest talk is of naming a 
Southerner to placate opposition 
to the law in that section. 


x** 


A renewed drive for Federal sub- 
sidies to education is being 
planned, despite Administration 
objection. Its backers say the 
possibility of subsidies going to 
denominational schools worked 
decisively against them in the 
last Congress. 
xk 


A proposal to create a huge Gov- 
ernment finance corporation with 
resources and power to build 
houses for rent or for sale, em- 
ploying labor on an annual-wage 
basis and seeking economies in 
construction, again is getting 
White House attention as some- 
thing for the next session of 


Congress to consider, 
xk 


The Labor Relations Board ex- 
pects to find its problems in- 
creased as a result of a section 
in the wage-hour law which says 
it can certify which unions are 
bona fide. The section is the one 
which permits certain exemp- 
tions from standard wage-hour 
The Wagner Act 
does not go into the question of 


requirements. 


good faith on the part of unions. 


. 
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President Talks “Turkey” ...A Trip in the Rain 


Two Speeches . . . Greetings for Royal Visitors 


AT LEAST once in the life of every man there + 
: comes a time when he must needs relax, 
take his head in his hands and ask himself— 
“Which came first, the chicken or the egg?” 


* pacemakers, the presidential entourage slowly 
traversed the sidewalk-lined city streets. 
tainly that Roosevelt arm and Roosevelt smile 


Cer- 


wor 
spp rene 


—Harris & Ewing 
THEIR COMMON BOND 
William O. Douglas (left), chairman of the SEC, 
and Robert Jackson, Solicitor General, shown 
leaving the White House after a conference with 
the President on anti-trust matters preliminary 
to the Government inquiry into monopolistic 
business practices. 
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Back of the Boom 
In Stock Prices 





Stock market takes the spot- 
light. Rising prices add to official 


cheer. 
What the market action can 


mean. 











NE OF the men whose advice carries most 

weight at the White House remarked in 

the midst of the effort to sell President Roosevelt 
on a return to large-scale _pump-priming: 

“We just hope that the stock market doesn’t 
start a run-away rise until the President makes 
up his mind and Congress acts. Mr. Rooseveit’s 
attitude is greatly influenced by the way stock 
prices are moving.” 

The market obliged. President Roosevelt de- 
cided for a return to heavy Government spend- 
ing. Congress accepted his decision and left 
town. Stock prices were in the doldrums. 

It was then that the fireworks started on the 
security exchanges. 

Beginning with June 18, stock market frices 
underwent an almost perpendicular rise that 
carried them more than 20 per cent higher on 
the average, regaining nearlv half of the loss 
that came with the downturn from the highs 
during the boom period of 1937. 

Individual issues moved as much as 50 per cent 
higher in a period of two weeks. Badly depressed 
railroad stocks joined in the procession. Profit- 
taking sales in large volume were absorbed in 
stride. The total transactions on days of rising 
prices reached near-boom proportions. 

Optimism at the White House rose in pro- 
portion to the rise in security prices. 

There was little attempt anywhere within the 
policy-shaping departments of the Government 
to discount the importance of what was taking 


seta non-stop record in acknowledging the 


tinction between whether an official is speaking 
cheers. 


in his official capacity or as an individual, and 
whether what he says is intended for partisan 
purposes or only as a general statement. 

Questions like these have come up in regard to 
actions by President Roosevelt and Aubrey Wil- 
liams, deputy administrator of WPA. 

The President’s intention to campaign for the 
election of “liberals” to Congress presented a 
problem. It was in announcing that intention that 
Mr. Roosevelt said he would not campaign as 
President, but as head of the Democratic Party. 

Would this be improper intervention in politics? 

The committee decided not, because the 
speeches—according to Chairman Sheppard—will 
be addressed to the country as a whole. 


THE WILLIAMS DISPUTE 

A speech last week in which Mr. Williams ad- 
vised representatives of workers to “stand by our 
friends” brought a different reaction. The WPA 
deputy told the Senate committee he had only 
pointed out “that in a democracy, it was im- 
portant for them to keep in office those who had 
their point of view just as their opponents think 
it important to remove from office those who 
have their point of view.” 

Mr. Williams said no political implications were 
intended. The committee accepted his word; but , 
called the speech “unfortunate.” 

Other charges of politics in WPA coincided 
with the Williams controversy. The pay of all un- 
Skilled relief workers in the South was raised, 
but to a higher level in Kentucky and Oklahoma 
than in the other States. Republicans pointed 
out that New Deal Senators in the two States 
face .opposition for renomination. (See News- 
gram on Page 7.) 

In Kentucky, charges that WPA is supporting 
Senator Barkley have been frequent. If asked, 
the Senate investigators will look into the situa- 
tion. Administrator Hopkins, on the basis of his 
own investigation, denied all but two of twenty 
published charges that WPA has been helping 
Mr. Barkley. Two county officials of the relief 
agency were censured for improper activity. 

The failure of the effort in ihe Senate to pro- 
hibit Federal officials from exerting political in- 
fluence was widely attributed to an appeal by 
Senator Barkley. He contended that such a law 
would deny officials their “normal political 
rights.” His position also was that State officials 
would be left free to campaign as they saw fit. 

Many Senators received protests from the pub- 
lic upon defeat of that proposal. The reaction 
resulted in the attempts to find a compromise 
which led finally to a broadening of the investi- 
gating committee’s powers. 


place. There was an abundance of explanations 
concerning what might have generated the up- 
turn with its exhilarating effect on official senti- 
ment. 


THE FAVORABLE FACTORS 

The tendency was to stress the effect of a vast 
supply of idle funds lying in wait for the first 
opportunity to seek a profit. 

Prospect of pump-priming expenditures on a 
large scale, evidence that the depression forces 
were petering out, signs of an upturn in home 
building, the appearance of some inventory short- 
ages, and sustained retail buying all combined 
to start buying, in the opinion of those officials 
who keep a close tab on the markets. 

The slightest spark of recovery hope proved 
enough to swing the money supplies into action 
and a market boom was the result. 

In spite of a widespread belief that the New 
Deal heavily discounts the importance of stock 
markets and commodity markets, the opposite 
attitude is found more nearly to be true. 

When security prices are firm on a higher level, 
or are rising, then owners of stocks feel better 
off and are willing to spend. There is an oppor- 
tunity to sell and to use the proceeds to buy an 
automobile or to make a down payment on a 
home. Repercussions are described as widespread 
through the whole system, tending on their own 
account to add to the forces of recovery. 

The rise in security market values, in turn, 
reacts on values in commodity markets. 


SOME PRICES TURN UP 


There is the prospect that steel company opera- 
tions may step up, so buying starts in scrap 
Steel, carrying the price sharply higher. It looks 
better for the electric utility industry, so copper 
prices rise. The prospect of higher textile mill 
operations causes heavier buying of cotton and 
firm prices. Only wheat and corn among the 
Sensitive farm commodity prices resisted the re- 
cent trend. 

Even a sharp cut in the price of steel, accom- 
panied by evidence that steel labor would re- 
Sist a wage cut to offset the price cut, failed to 
upset the advance in steel company shares. 

How soon recovery comes through to justify 
the action of security and commodity prices, and 
the question whether or not the price advances 
have been too sweeping and too sudden, are mat- 
ters on which there is a wide difference of official 
opinion. 

Of the prospect for business improvement in 
some form or other there is no difference of 
opinion. 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt met up with the 
issue and at a time when his days were spiked 
with last-minute preparations for his “kind 
word” cross-country hop. But did he shirk his 
duty? Of course not! Here’s how it happened: 

Thumbing through a batch of bills willed him 
by the late Congress he suddenly gave a skepti- 
cal snort, looked closer, discovered that the 
magnanimous legislators proposed to pay $512.12 
to an individual for the destruction of 243 
turkey eggs alleged to have been caused by 
blasting on a near-by WPA project. Of a total 
of 260 eggs there were only 17 hatched, said the 
turkeyman, aided and abetted by the Congress. 

Laughing to himself, the President thereupon 
penned this “memorandum of disapproval”; 
“Payment of the amount proposed assumes that, 
but for the blasting, each egg would have 
hatched, which is extremely questionable; that 
had each egg hatched, there would have been a 
loss of only 10 per cent in the number of fowls 
raised to a marketable growth, which is also 
questionable; and that each fowl placed on the 
market would have brought an average of $6, 
which is a further speculation.” 


From tenement windows there splattered 
bags of home-made confetti, reverse Bronx 
cheers. And in the “silk stocking” district al- 
though apartment dwellers might have been 
more circumspect in their manners, polite nods 
coming from the frosty 17th floor duplex apart- 
ments, or tight-drawn shades to mark those not 
in sympathy with Mr. Roosevelt's policies, ser- 
vant girls down below waved their handker- 
chiefs in dizzy exuberance. 

At the Fair grounds the President with ex- 
perienced hand took up the shiny new silver 
trowel and smilingly gave his mortared bene- 
diction to the cornerstone of Vermont granite. 

—Harris & Ewing 

WHITE HOUSE “COMMANDER” 
Lieut. John M. D. McCubbin was recently pro- 
moted to captain of the White House police 
force. A member of the force since 1922, it will 
be Captain McCubbin’s job to keep an eagle eye 
on everyone going in and out of the Executive 

Mansion. 


Later the President 
had the surprise of his 
life. To the National 
Educational Association 
he admitted that it was “the first time my wife 
has ever introduced me.” But charming as the 
introduction was, it was what the President said 
that hit the attending educational delegates be- 
tween the eyes. Inferentially, but vigorously, 
the President criticized government by dictator- 
ship. Speaking out against the suppression of 
art and culture he did it in such a way that little 
doubt was left in his listeners’ minds that he 
was referring to events in Germany since the 
Nazis came into power. (Full text of Presi- 
dent’s addresses found on Page 11.) 


PLEA FOR LIBERTY 
FOR EDUCATION, 
ART AND CULTURE 





that night. And a bit disappointed if the truth 
be known. The whole trip had been planned 
with a view to catching sight of the Pough- 
keepsie regatta. And as Mr. Roosevelt’s favor- 
ite crew, the Navy, stroked its way to victory, 
there he was looking out of a railroad car at 
the scenery that sagged under baggy skies. 


But of other “specula- 
AND A GESTURE = eggs” the President 
ad positive conclusions, 
OF FRIENDSHIP The heavens might pour 
out their wrath in fast drivifg storms but the 
Chief Executive was determined to make his 
one-page speech of greeting to visiting Swedish 
royalty at Wilmington. It was this same dis- 
regard which made the President ride in an 
open car at his second inauguration. 

Leaving Eugene du Pont’s Owl's Nest Retreat, 
where he had spent the night, as a guest, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s automobile sloshed through mud to 
The Rocks. And while the downpour turned 
gay-colored bunting into a tearful mess, and 
while thousands of faces glistened under the 
pelt of rain, the President recalled that the 
friendship of the United States with Sweden 
and Finland had been “from earliest times, un- 
marred by any rift, unbroken by any misunder- 
standing.” 

It was aslightly fatigued and well-nigh fam- 
ished President who left the train at Hyde Park 


A RAINY TRIP 


But even as the President mused on the fact 
that the baggage car contained some 200-odd 
more bills for him to scratch his signature on, 
his valet sorrowfully mused on the fact that the 
Chief Executive's topper was still dripping wet, 
that his nice frock coat was a mass of wrinkles. 


A visit to the sick-abed Swedish Crown Prince 
and once again the President was speeding 
northward into the cool of the evening. 

Staring ahead the President may have been 
thinking deeply about the tremendous ovation 
accorded him when suddenly he was brought 
back to earth by an insignificant cinder that 
neither cared for, nor gave a thought to, Presi- 
dential diginity. While his car waited at a 
grade crossing for a freight train to pull by a 
belching snort of smoke sent a cinder right into 
his eye. A quick application of eyewash from 
his naval aide and that eye, which will take in 
many sights these coming weeks, once again 
contemplated the purpling twilight. 

DEREK Fox 


A few days of carrying on the affairs of state 
from the summer “White House” and the Presi- 
dent once again began his personal appearance 
hegira. This time down to New York for a 
corner-stone laying at the World’s Fair, for a 
biting attack against dictated culture. 

A 21-gun salute cried havoc against his ear- 
drums as his long shiny black limousine entered 
the Fair grounds, but it was the cheers of met- 
ropolitan Gotham that probably meant more to 
him. With a cordon of trim State troopers as 
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[Continued From Page 1.] 
tion as a result of the allotments 
of funds made to date. 

More millions are set aside for 
cities to use in rebuilding slum 
districts. Applications for mort- 
gage insurance pyramid so rap- 
idly at the FHA that talk is heard 
of a housing boom being “on the 
way at last.” 

Adding it all up, Government 
economists find reason for the 
rise in prices on the New York 
stock market. Some of them 
would have preferred to see a 
more gradual rise than has taken 
place, however. The SEC, charged 
with policing the market, keeps 
a watchful eye. 

The tendency at the SEC is to 
let the market police itself as 
much as possible. In that con- 
nection, the authorities welcomed 
the election of William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, Jr.—31-year-old 
broker—as the first salaried presi- 
dent in the 146-years of the Ex- 
change. He is a leader of the re- 
form element in the Exchange. 

Speaking of reform, demands 
recur for revision in the field of 
Federal relief. Aubrey Wil- 
liams, Deputy Administrator of 
WPA, set off the latest contro- 
versy about politics in relief by 
urging a gathering of workers’ 
representatives to “stand by our 
friends.” 

Senators of both major parties 
protested that no official responsi- 
bile for distributing relief funds 
should suggest, even by inference, 
how WPA workers should vote. 
Senator Walsh, a Democrat, 
spoke of “gutter politics.” Mr. 
Williams said his remarks were 
not made with political intent. 


Questions about who are or 
are not friends of the Administra- 
tion among the _ congressional 
candidates continue to be dis- 
cussed with the group of White 
House advisers who are politi- 
cally active. The report is that 
some anti-New Deal members of 
the House as well as of the Sen- 
ate have been marked by this 
group for defeat in the primaries, 
if possible. Mentioned for “elim- 
ination” is Chairman O'Connor 
of the Rules Committee. 
acts of that committee aroused 
Administration supporters in the 
recent session. 

Republicans hope to benefit 
politically from the schism over 
the New Deal in the Democratic 
party. But they also are having 
family troubles. Senator Nye 
won renomination over Governor 
Langer in North Dakota last 
week, only to hear that the Gov- 
ernor may run against him in- 
dependently in November. 


Some 
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PROBLEMS OF ATTACK ON WANT AMID PLENTY 


PRINCIPAL dilemma of this, as 

of other depressions, is created 
by the presence of acute want in the 
midst of great abundance. 

On the farms food is allowed to rot 
for want of markets and farmers are 
ruined by prices that do not re- 
turn them enough to meet obliga- 
tions. In the cities there are hungry 
and ill-clad families unable to ac- 
quire the farm surplus. 

Here, as elsewhere, is evidence of 
the breakdown of exchange. 

Congress, periodically, is stirred by 





Price pegging and free 

| food. An attempt by Gov- 

| ernment to resolve the di- 

| lemma of want in the midst 

| of plenty. 

| The story of little pigs 
and of an argument over an- 
other venture. 





the problem. Senator Borah rises to 
proclaim that this country would 
have no farm problem if only the 
people in the cities had enough to 
eat and to wear. The Senator 1s 
supported by the Department ot 
Agriculture itself 

But still no complete formula is 
devised for bridging this gap between 
abundance and want. 


A FIVE-YEAR EXPERIMENT 

For nearly five years, however, the 
Federal Government has been ex- 
perimenting with one element of 
such a formula. This experiment has 
involved purchase by the Federal 
Government of surplus farm com- 
modities which then are distributed 
to persons on direct relief in the 
cities and States to supplement relief 
allowances. 

It was in August, 1933, that this 
program of surplus purchase and 
distribution started. 

In the years since, expenditures 
have amounted to more than $220,- 
000,000 and quantities of food dis- 
tributed have been more than three 
billion pounds. Now the entire oper- 
ation is to be increased sharply. The 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corpo- 
ration, providing the machinery 
through which the buying and the 
distrivuting is carried out, will have 
$80,000,000 to spend. 

At the same time, taking the cue 
provided by FSCC, the Works Prog- 
ress Administration is prepared to 
spend $10,000,000 buying surplus 
clothing for distribution to the un- 
employed. 

These activities, after going along 
unnoticed for nearly five years, sud- 
denly are attracting widespread at- 
tention and criticism. The cry is 
raised by critics that the Govern- 
ment is engaged in keeping up the 
cost of living in the cities on the ba- 
sis of an excuse for providing the 
unemployed with more to eat and 
to wear. There is a charge that the 
unemployed are being given butter 
and grapefruit and milk while the 
prices of those products are kept at 
a level which prevents workers from 
buying and enjoying them. 

Here, the critics say, is an inter- 
ference with the free markets of 
capitalism and another example of 
uneconomic practices on the part of 
the Government. 

These same critics argue that if 
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+ the Government is to buy 
products to prevent a price collapse 
then there 1s no reason why it should 
not buy surplus steel products, or 
surplus supplies of theater tickets, or 
surplus accumulations of any kind 
“that may tend to depress prices. As 
a matter of fact, John W. Hanes, 
member of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, has suggested 
that the Federal Government under- 
write inventory values in industry as 
one means of reversing the trend of 
business. 

The answer that the Administra- 
tion makes to these critics is that 
food and clothing are fundamentals 
and that when people are under- 
nourished or ill-clad, while food and 
fibers are going to waste, the first 
duty of the Government is to try to 
remedy that situation. Purchases, 
they say, are at prices far under a 
level that represents profit to the 
sellers and vet those purchases tenc 
to prevent market demoralizations 


that could accentuate the farm 
problem. 
It is against this background 


that the operations of the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation 
should be viewed. 

As a result of those operations re- 
ports such as the following come in 
quick order from the FSCC: 

Up to 15,000 tons of surplus rai- 
sins will be bought for distribution 
to those on relief. The FSCC will 
purchase up to 250,000 gallons of 


a 0 NINN, SOONER 


> ie. 


farm * celery, 


fresh corn, 
shortening, figs, filberts, frozen fish, 
spinach, sugar, sorghum, tomatoes, 
walnuts, watermelons, and 
flour. 


turnips, 
wheat 

The Government insists that dis- 
tribution of FSCC commodities to 
those on relief be in addition to the 
funds or the commodities that would 
normally be allotted to them by the 
States and cities. This requirement is 
designed to increase consumption 
rather than to permit a shift in re- 
lief cost to the Surplus Commodities 
Corporation. 

Most critical attention is directed 
at the economic aspects of the buy- 
ing and giving program 

Yet it is this phase of the program 
which most appeals to Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
who is the chairman of the board of 
the FSCC. The organization itself op- 
erates under a charter of very broad 
terms that permits it to engage in 
almost any kind of business opera- 
tion. Mr. Wallace, however, has 
largely confined the operations to 
that of bolstering commodity mar- 
kets in periods of heavy supplies and 
of great pressure on prices. 


THE ECONOMIC ANGLE 

Operations in butter afford an ex- 
ample. 

This commodity is basic for the 
bulk of the nation’s dairy farmers. 
Its price is set on the produce ex- 
changes. At times in the past, the 
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THE FSCC’s “ABUNDANT LIFE” 


UYING food by the carload is the manner in which the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation works. In the last few years 
it has distributed millions of pounds of foodstuffs to the needy. 
To Secretary Wallace (inset), the FSCC buying program repre- 
sents one way of making a sizeable dent in the worrisome surplus 


of farm commodities. 





maple syrup. Surplus cheese in the 
amount of 3,600,000 pounds is to be 
bought by FSCC. The FSCC offers to 
purchase surplus eggs. Offers are ac- 
cepted by FSCC for 9,000,000 bags 
of flour to cost $4,200,000. The FSCC 
will buy potatoes. An offer is made 
by FSCC to purchase 500,000 cases of 
surplus grapefruit. The FSCC reports 
that 8,000,000 bushels of apples were 
purchased during the last season. 
After commodities 
quired they then are distributed by 
the Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion to the direct relief organizations 
Those organi- 


these are ac- 


of individual States 
zations, in turn, pass out the butter 
and cheese and maple syrup 
flour and grapefruit to relief clients 
they 


and 


as a supplement to the income 
already enjoy 

In this way the farmers get rid 
of part of the surplus that was press- 
ing down the price on their products, 
while the unemployed enjoy an im- 
proved diet. 


THE WORK IN DROUGHT DAYS 

The predecessor of the FSCC, 
which was the Federal Surplus Re- 
lief Corporation, handled the opera- 
tion that led to the slaughter of 
seven million little pigs back in 1933. 
The meat from those pigs went out 
to people on relief through the sur- 
plus organization. 

The most important single opera- 
tion of the government organization 
for buying and distributing surplus 
products came during the droughts 
of 1934 and 1936. On those occasions 
the FSCC bought more than 8,000,000 
head of cattle, 3,600,000 head of 
sheep and 19,000,000 bushels of seed 
grain. 

For the most part, however, the 
functioning of the corporation has 
been geared to the markets for farm 
products. Most purchases have been 
in small amounts, spread over a long 
period. 


A VARIED RELIEF DIET 


As aresult of FSCC purchases, this ~ 
country’s relief clients—those on di- 
rect relief in States and cities and 
not on WPA—have had in their diet 
at one time or another these com- 
modities: 


Grapefruit, grapefruit juice, 
grapes, milk, rolled oats, onions, 
oranges, peaches, pears, canned 


peas, dried peas, green peas, sweet 
potatoes, Irish potatoes, prunes, rice, 
apples, apricots, dried beans, green 
beans, beets, butter, cabbage, carrots, 
cauliflower, chard, cheese, cherries, 


appearance of some surplus butter 
when prices already were under 
pressure, has brought a sharp drop 
in price. It may be that relatively 
small offerings would upset the en- 
tire market. 

In the past price movements were 
left entirely free 

Now, however, when the price of 
butter gets down to a level around 
23 or 24 cents a pound—a level that 
begins to produce complaints from 
dairy farmers an agent of the 
F'SCC is likely to appear on the ex- 
change and begin to bid in all of- 
ferings at that price. Often the re- 
sult is that the pressure to sell eases 
and the price tends to stabilize. 
BUTTER: 90,000,000 Pounds 

But in less than five years the 
Federal Government has purchased 
more than 90,000,000 pounds of but- 
ter at a cost of more than $22,260,000 
as a means of stabilizing prices 
When these operations are on, relief 
clients begin to add butter to their 
diet. Yet as soon as markets seem 
able to take care of themselves the 
FSCC steps out. ts purpose is to 
put a floor under prices of miscel- 
laneous products, just as commodity 
loans place a floor under the level 
of cotton prices and wheat prices 
and corn prices, and just as the new 
wage and hour law will place a floor 
under industrial wages and a top 
above hours. 

It just happens that operations in 
the butter market recently have been 
on such a scale that Mr. Wallace is 
talking of building an “ever-nor- 
mal granary” of butter supplies 
which will be held off the market 
and out of distribution until the 
Government can get its money out 
of the deal. 

Large scale operations have been 
carried on in other commodities 
than butter. 

The official figures show the pur- 
chase of more than 59,000,000 pounds 
of dry skim milk and 1,674,000 cases 
of evaporated milk. They show the 
purchase of 72,000,000 pounds of 
dried beans and 19,000,000 pounds 
of cheese. More than 9,000,000 bush- 
els of Irish potatoes have been 
bought, as well as 8,500,000 bushels 
of apples. Recent purchases ab- 
sorbed about 87,000,000 pounds of 
cabbage. 

Operations of the FSCC have been 
highly popular among farmers. 
Many farm groups have, on their 
own initiative, passed resolutions 
thanking the Surplus Commodities 
Corporation for stepping in at a crit- 


cottonseed oil * ical juncture to bolster a collapsing 


price structure. The FSCC like the 
AAA has found that a relatively 
small amount of support at the time 
of heavy marketing prevents a break 
in prices that would mean financial 
distress for large numbers of farm- 
ers. 


WHERE BUSINESS BALKS 
But at that point the argument 
starts anew. | 

Business men suddenly are waking 
up to the possibility that the Gov- 
ernment through its operations in 
the commodity markets might be 
building up more _ production-for- 
use machinery. They remember that 
in 1934, when the Government pur- 
chased more than 8,000,000 cattle 
it acquired 8,000,000 hides and was 
on the verge of leasing factories in 
which relief clients would work to 
make shoes for themselves and 
their families. They remember that 
during the early days of FSCC there 
were purchases of cotton that were 
followed by projects for making 
mattresses to be distributed among 
the unemployed. | 

Some business men also are 
aware that an important group of 
Government officials has always been 
interested in the idea of setting 
up meat-packing plants and other 
plants to be used as “yard-sticks” to 
determine the cost of manufactur- 
ing and distribution in order to find 
whether a larger share of the con- 
sumers’ dollar might not be shunted 
to the farmer and a smaller share to 
the manufacturer and distributor. 

Any operation that leads in these 
directions that might be called 
“radical,” is strongly opposed by 
private business. This opposition has 
succeeded up until now in narrow- 
ing the scope of the FSCC opera- 
tions. 

Then there is a further argument 
based strictly upon the ground of 
economic principle. 

Ostensibly the Federal Govern- 
ment at this time is deeply inter- 
ested in forcing competition into 
business and industry. Ways and 
means of strengthening anti-trust 
laws and new ways to stir price 
battles in industry are to be studied 
by a National Economic Committee. 
The object of these moves is to re- 
store the free-market of competitive 
capitalism to its once dominant po- 
sition. 


DEFENSE OF THE PROGRAM 

Yet Government at the same time 
is striving, through the AAA and 
the FSCC and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, to temper the effects of 
free market operations on agricul- 
ture. 

This looks like a glaring inconsist- 
ency to opponents of the Govern- 
ment program. 

Mr. Wallace, however, argues that 
all the FSCC and the AAA and the 
CCC are doing is to provide farmers 
with some portion of the controls 
that industry is able to exercise even 
in the midst of unfettered competi- 
tion. Agriculture, he insists, is ato- 
mistic—divided into six million small 
competing units lacking any means 
of voluntary cooperation. Industry, 
on the other hand, is concentrated 
into giant corporations which can 
exercise broad controls over produc- 
tion and prices. 

Says Mr. Wallace, in effect: 

Industry fixes a price and then 
sticks by that price, sacrificing pro- 
duction and jobs in the process. The 
steel industry cut production from 
90 per cent of capacity to 25 per 
cent and plowed under half of its 
workers. The automobile industry 
cut production from 100 per cent of 
capacity to 45 per cent and plowed 
out vast numbers of workers. All of 
industry cut its production from 118 
of the 1923-25 average to 74 per cent 
and plowed out millions of workers 
while trying to protect its price sys- 
tem. 

Agriculture, Mr. Wallace insists, is 
continuing to produce at a rate 
above normal and in spite of all of 
the controls that the Government 
has been able to set up still is suf- 
fering from a price level that is 25 
per cent lower in purchasing power 
than the price level of January, 
1937. Farm prices, in other words, 
have fallen 25 per cent in relation 
to the prices of industrial goods that 
farmers buy 

While the argument goes on the 
problem of exchange remains. 

That problem is to bring about a 
price relationship within industry 
and between industry and agricul- 
ture that will permit the products of 
farms and factories to flow to those 
who want and need them. If that 
problem could be solved, then along 
with it, economists agree, would go 
a solution of the problem of unem- 
ployment and of depression. 

The Surplus Conimodities Corpo- 
ration activities viewed by the 
officials who direct those activities 
as just one small contribution to the 

solution of the prodlem of exchange. 
How the whole problem is to be 
solved remains the mystery that it 
has been for many years past. 
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WHEN A LADY BITES A TRUCK DRIVER THAT'S NEWS 


eo | ¢ 


A Boston chauffeur got nipped in the leg for re- 
fusing to move his truck and laughing merrily at a lady 
motorist who climbed onto his running board and de- 
manded road clearance for her car. This unorthodox be- 
havior so surprised the trucker that he abandoned his 
wheel to the snappy young Miss who promptly drove it to 
one side of the road. She later paid a $25 fine for assault- 
ing the trucker. Perhaps the experience was worth everv 
nickel of that. 





+ + * SKYWRITERS BUY THEIR MOTOR OIL TAX 
FREE, saving four cents a gallon on the oil which is vapor- 
ized into heavy smoke letters in their fying fountain pens, 
Uncle Sam says that this oil is tax exempt because it per- 
forms no lubricating function. Some old cars that we have 
seen give off as much smoke as the average skywriter but 
if they were to try to write with their exhaust fumes they 
would be hauled in for reckless driving. 





* * * 20 DOZEN SOFT SHELLED CRABS, 200 hel- 
gramites, 1,000 minnows, 3 dozen hard shelled crawfish, 2 
dozen frogs and tadpoles, and 200 Chubs, are part of the 
normal stock of a lakeside filling station. Located near 
good fishing grounds, this station does a good business in 
live bait and the bait catches a lot of potential gas and 
oil customers. 





+ + + THE AVERAGE CAR USED 733.3 GALLONS 
OF GAS IN 1937. Figured in five gallon purchases, the 
average car owner got some 146 free windshield wipes last 
year. That's a considerable saving in elbow grease. 
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+ ¢ +GRADUATES FROM THE FIRST HIGH 
SCHOOL CLASS IN AUTOMOBILE DRIVING received 
their diplomas at Jamestown, N. Y., last month. The 
graduating class of ‘twenty-eight passed road tests and 
showed themselves to be sportsmanlike drivers. We as- 
sume that they wore linen dusters and goggles instead of 
the usual caps and gowns. 





*+ + * A CINCINNATI MANUFACTURER is getting 
better handling and faster service from truckers since they 
began using new type stickers on their shipments. One 
reads, “Thanx. Treat this high-grade office furniture the 
same as your wealthy old maid aunt (handle with care).” We 
are going to write for a batch of them to put on our luggage, 





+ + + ONE-EYED MOTOR CARS add to the hazards 
of night driving and at least one state has amended its 
motor laws to combat this problem. In New Jersey, motor- 
ists are required to carry spare head and tail light bulbs 
and failure to do so is a ticketable offense. Other states 
have regular checkups on automobile lights. However, 
bulbs may burn out between checkups and not be replaced 
by drivers who, using their lights infrequently, are un- 
aware of the deficiency. Every driver should carry spare 
bulbs for his own and for his fellow drivers’ protection. 
Your ESSO dealer stocks a complete line of bulbs. Drive 
in to see him today before you drive tonight. 





+ + + DRUNKEN DRIVERS ARE A MENACE ANY. 
WHERE. A Ceylon native lost control of a two-ton ele- 
phant after over indulging and the huge beast swerved into 
a crowd at a street parade. The court fined the mahout 
$1.58 but decided against revoking the elephant’s license. 
Six months in the Elephant house would have given him 
something to think about. 





*** THE LAWMAKERS HAVE ALL GONE HOME 
to fish and relax so we aren’t going to say anything about 
taxes in this column. Nobody wants to talk shop when on 
a vacation. 





+ _* * OVERTAKING A HEARSE going seventy-five 
miles an hour along a crowded St. Louis boulevard, police 
“mr pope who had “borrowed” the funeral car for 





+ * WE HAVE BEEN IMPRESSED by the letters 
which have been coming in lately because they indicate 
that folks are doing plenty of constructive thinking about 
safe and sane motoring. We'd like to get as many differ- 
ent points of view as we can, so your letters are welcome 
addressed to Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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+ The Quest 


Henry Horner 


Governor of Illinois, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 


WOULD classify a true liberal as 
pect 


one who, while he does not exX- 
entirely a heaven on earth, 
wants something a whole lot better 
for the weal of the people than they 
have now and is courageous enough 
about getting it, 


to do something 

and is willing to pioneer and ex- 
periment to accomplish that pur- 
pose. 


A conservative is one who, though 
he wants to be known as a, liberal, 
insists on following beaten paths 
and precedents, even though these 


means have not accomplished cur- | 


rently the opportunities for his 


i+} } + , ++ , } > 
fellow citizens he may feel they will 


Elmer A. Benson | 


Governor of Minnesota, 





answers: 
S a liberal, I prefer to let the 
conservatives define themselves 


and tReir own cause, and confine | 
myself to answering the question, 





What. are “liberals” and “liberal- | 
| 

ism”? 
Liberals are persons seeking to | 


liberate the human spirit and per- 
sonality from shackles of one kind 
and another. Liberal government 
may be described as Lincoln de- 
scribed it, namely, a “government 
whose leading object is to elevate 
the condition of men—to lift arti- 
ficial weights from all shoulders; 
to clear the paths of laudable pur- 
suit for all; to afford all an unfet- 
tered start, and a fair chance in the | 
race of life.” 
Liberals in government today in- | 
sist that unless the farmer is as- 
sured cost of production, the back- 


log of our industrial life is but a 
rotten timber; and that unless the 
laborer receives a living wage, he 


cannot supply the purchasing power 
which will serve the farmer on the 
one hand and the business and pro- 
fessional groups on the other hand. 

Liberals believe that our failure to 
achieve these aims is not due to a 
faultiness in human nature, but 
rather to the faultiness of an eco- 
nomic system which knows how to 
create wealth but not how to dis- 
tribute it to those who produce 


wealth. The result is that the eco- 
nomic machine threatens to en- 
slave us, instead of promising to 


liberate us by placing at our service 
all the natural resources, all the 
man power, and all the willingness 
and industry on the part of the 
people to create a land of content- 
ment and plenty. 

No people can continue to exist 


a = re ee 
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if their government does not pro- 
vide some means of aiding the citi- 
zens against the great calamities of 
nature, such as earthquakes, torna- 
does, and floods. Liberals hold that 
if it is reasonable and necessary to 
protect peonle against such calami- 
ties, it is even more reasonable and 
necessary to protect them against 
economic calamities, which are more 
devastating and far-reaching. Con- 
sequently, to be a liberal requires 
adherence to a program of social 
security. 

Liberals ask that today’s 
lems be approached realistically, in 
the manner of a scientist attempting 
to find the correct formula through 
laboratory tests. We know that pe- 
riods of recurrent depressions do 
not just happen accidentally. We 
know that it is unscientific myth- 
making to speak of business confi- 
dence or lack of business confidence 
as the cause of these depressions, 
instead of the result of them. 

We know that the cause of de- 
pressions lies in the operation of 
the economic system itself, and not 
in people’s heads. We believe that 
there is a way out for the distressed 
human race if we have the intelli- 
gence to seek the truth about how 
this system operates and the cour- 


prob- 


age to follow that truth once we 
have found it. 
Liberals hold that government 


exists for the people as a means to 
promote their happiness and their 
prosperity, and that the people do 
not exist for their government. 

Liberals do not want to inject 
chaos into our social and economic 
life, but rather to remove the chaos 
which now exists and enslaves men 
to the consequences of uncertainty, 
turmoil, and disaster. 

Liberals do not seek to create 
strife; rather, they seek to remove 
the causes of existing strife, not by 
repressive measures, but rather by 
measures which will liberate men 
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heatedly. 


current problems. 


to know what 





HE distinction between a “liberal” 


comes increasingly important as 


marks the distinction. 


“conservative” be- 


and a 


political campaigns wax 


Who are the liberals and the conservatives and why? 
Yesterday's conservative may be the liberal of today; a liberal 
of the past may be classed a conservative now. 

President Roosevelt refers to the opposing philosophies in 


The average man on Main Street is puzzled 


There much talk 


is SO 


nowadays on the subject that the meaning of the terms “liberal” 
and “conservative” becomes the Question of the Week. 


To obtain authoritative views, The United States News ad- 


dressed to a number of Governors and others in official and un- 


official life, including university professors, this inquiry: 


“Will you write a brief letter giving your own defi- 


nition of ‘liberal’ and ‘conservative’? 


| 
| 
Answers are presented on this page. 


_ The United States News 


WHAT ARE PRESENT-DAY DEFINITIONS 
OF “LIBERAL” AND OF “CONSERVATIVE™ 











from the contradictions and diffi- 
culties causing the strif 
Liberals seek to bring about §s0- 


cial well-being and harmony, a bet- 
ter balanced order, greater justice 
between man and man, and domes- 
tic and international peace. They 
seek to do this, not by the rule of 
the sword and bullet and bomb, but 
by the unremitting development of 
education and democratic proc- 
esses of organization and action. 


Edwin M. Borchard 


New Haven, Connecticut, 


Professor of Law, Yale University, 


answers: 


| EFINITIONS are not always 
clarifying. Today’s distinction 
between liberal and conservative is 
likely to be misleading. 

When intelligent people were 
agreed on the fundamentals of the 
and social order, as im- 
plied in the Constitution, liberals 
and conservatives divided on the 
issue of the speed with which nec- 
changes were to be accom- 


economic 


n 


essary 
plished. 

Liberals werg more open-minded, 
more receptive to new ideas, more 
alert to defects in the system, more 
conscious of the necessity of safe- 
guarding the interests of the com- 
mon man, more willing to support 


union organization, more insistent 
on the widest interpretation and 
protection of civil liberties, more 


tolerant of governmental interven- 


tion under the police power to pro- 


tect community interests against in- 
dividual license, more willing to 
make adjustments in the status quo. 
In taking such positions, they were 
actually conserving the best inter- 
ests of human society. 


+ 


so-called ¢ 


The 
willing t 
conceived 
what rigid. He was perhaps too in- 
sistent on the virtues of laissez faire, 
regardless of the changes produced 
by the machine age and the growth 
of population. 

But today the term 
used in strange ways 
men who are 
good intentions 
society, but 


was 
and 


the social order as some- 


-onservative 


less o tolerate change 


“liberal” 
It is applied 
characterized by 
remold human 
the 
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to 
to 
have 


who only 
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vaguest or unrealistic ideas as to 
how that can be accomplished. 
It is 


applied to those who no 
longer agree on the fundamentals 
of the social order, but who disbe- 
lieve in the institution of private 
property and would socialize indus- 
try as rapidly as possible. 
It is applied to those who would 
freely incur immense debts, spend 


the public money with an engaging 
generosity to distribute “purchasing 





the incompeten 


sup- 


subsidize 
t} 


il 


+ power” 
and 
port 


landicap 
plans for governmental 
tion of industry and indiscriminate 
governmental intervention in every 
department of human activity, sup- 
port schemes for embargoes, dis- 
crimination and other hostile meas- 
ures against disfavored foreign 
countries once more to make the 
world “safe for democracy,” so long 
as it all can be justified by high- 
sounding names, for the invention 
of which there now a semantic 
competition Phrases and slogans 
now largely take the place of rea- 
soning. All this is not entirely new. 

In such an age, the adjectives 
“liberal” and “conservative” have 
lost their meaning fither because 
the fundamentals are in dispute or 
because the methods of accomplish- 
ing benevolent ends are in issue, a 
more useful descriptive if not defi- 
nitional criterion between men 
would be sound and unsound, 
cere and insincere, constructive and 
destructive. This would afford a 
better platform for debate.” 


competent 


opera- 


is 


sin- 


C. A. Dykstra 
Madison, Wis.; President, 
The University of Wisconsin, 


answers: 
HE term “liberal” has been under 
a cloud for some years among 
jhose who wish to see quick action 
in the field of government. These 
folks who are in a hurry are likely 
to dub the so-called old-fashioned 
liberal as academic and intellectual. 
Furthermore the term is usually 
used to denominate those who have 
for so long believed in the laissez 
faire school of economics. 
To me the term “liberal” applies 


to those who are devoted to the 
ideals of personal and individual 
freedom, tolerant, believers in the 


long-term democratic process, pro- 
ponents of progress through argu- 
ment, debate and persuasion rather 
than through cataclysmic action and 
willing through governmental and 
social progress to provide wide op- 
portunity for the individual in hu- 
man society. 

The liberal in recent years has 
been pushed aside by those who are 
in a hurry to take governmental and 
sometimes authoritarian action—the 
Communist and Fascist for instance. 
Put most briefly, I think that the 
liberal of today is one who believes 
definitely in a government which is 
truly representative and one which 
will implement itself sufficiently so 
that it can act definitely and ef- 
fectively in the fields of social ac- 
tion 

Conversely, the conservative is one 
who still believes that the economic 
and social world will run itself pretty 


BRUCE BARTON'S PLATFORM FOR A LIBERALIZED 


The keynote speech at the 
Indiana State Republican Con- 
vention, Indianapolis, June 29, 
was delivered by Bruce Barton, 
congressman from the 17th dis- 
trict of New York. It follows 
in full text: 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men of the Convention: An ama- 
teur at politics I shall not commit 
the blunder of volunteering advice 
to experts. I do not intend to pull 
a Harry Hopkins. All I know about 
Indiana politics is that you used to 
have a very pretty Governor. You 
have one of those accidental Sena- 
tors, which is liable to happen even 
to a good State in bad times. And 
you have the most talented and at- 
tractive young member of the House 
of Representatives. Send us down 
to Washington, I beseech you, more 


+ 


®harlie Hallacks. We are water- 
logged, in both branches of Con- 
gress, with “one-hundred per- 


centers.” 

You know the type. They run for 
office on the platform that they 
are “100 per cent anti-New Deal”; 
100 per cent capital” or “100 per cent 
labor”. A 100 per-center is a man 
whose mind is on a sit-down strike. 
He has handed over the management 
of his mental processes to someone 
else. He is what is known as a rub- 
ber stamp. The object of the Am- 
erican people this Fall should be to 
stamp out the rubber stamps. 

Give us Representatives who are 
men. Men who will support 
President when he is right, and 
Stand like a rock against him when 
he is wrong. Men who will cast a 
vote to their own hurt, and change 
not. Men who will stand on their 
own feet and consult no boss but 
their own consciences, who will take 
no orders but their oath of office. 
Men who will say: “I will serve no 
master but America, so help me 
God!” 

Give us enough such men and we 
will reestablish the independence 
of the Congress. And what a lot of 
problems that will help to solve! 

For many years I have made my 


the 
il 


livelihood by keeping close to the 
man on the street. I thought, in 
1932 and 1936, that I knew what was 
on his mind, and my guesses turned 
out to be correct. Today his mind 


is upset. He is bewildered and 
groping. He wants information, 


but no political baloney. If we are 
going to talk to him about the Re- 
publican Party we’ve got to be simple 


in the economic structure, decided 
they had nothing to by a 
change; they deserted the party of 
their fathers and joined up with 
those who promised a new heaven 
and a new earth. We had lost touch 
with the common people. 

This would have been a tragedy 
in any party. It was doubly so in our 


lose 





took notice. 


State convention. 


text is presented herewith. 





Bruce Barton long has had a reputation among business 
men as a writer and advertising executive. Republicans in the 
“Silk Stocking” district of New York City elected him to the 
House of Representatives late last year to apply his judgment 
and force to Government problems. 

“Repeal a law a week,” became his motto. The attempts 
to fulfill the motto failed; but Republicans across the country 
Thus it happened that Indiana Republicans 
chose him last week to make the keynote speech at their 


They heard from Mr. Barton an aggressive appeal for a 
party “cleansed, chastened, dedicated to public service.” The 








and down-right sincere. 
with an honest confession which, 
according to high authority, is good 
for the soul. 

We were in power for twelve 
years, nine or ten of them perhaps 
the most prosperous years the coun- 
try has ever known. We grew soft. 
When the tough times came people 
got the notion that our sympathies 
were dulled, and our movements too 
slow. The farmers, who had never 
enjoyed their fair share of pros- 
perity, left us. The colored man, our 
friend since Abraham Lincoln signed 
the Emancipation Proclamation, 


went over to our opponents. Labor 
in big cities believe that we were 
too much on the side of the boss. 


Young people, coming out of school 


Let us start 4 case because our party was born as 


the party of the common man, It was 
born to make men free, and it fought 
against the Democratic Party, which 
was holding men enslaved. It was 
born to give men hope, and it fought 
against the Democratic Party which 
in those days believed that hope was 
the special privilege of the self-ap- 
pointed better classes. 


Record of 60 Years of 
The Republican Party 


For 60 years the great achieve- 
ments in social progress were the 
achievements of the Republican 


Party. What was the first act in this 
country making collective bargaining 
compulsory? It was the Railway La- 
bor Act, passed by a Republican 


+ and finding no place for themselves # 


Congress and signed by a Republican 
President 

What was the first act for the 
regulation of exchanges? It was the 
Act regulating the commodity ex- 


changes, passed by a Republican 
Congress and signed by a Republican 
President. Laws for workmen’s com- 
pensation, laws to protect women in 


industry, tenement laws, mothers’ 
pensions—scores and hundreds of 
Statutes for social betterment—all 


these were the work of Republican 
Congresses and Legislatures, signed 
by Republican Presidents and Re- 
publican Governors. 

For 60 years we battled for eco- 
nomic betterment. But in the 1920's, 
almost without our knowing it, we 
began to put on weight; we let our- 
selves be over-burdened with the 
riches of this world. We gave our 
sons and daughters to the worship 
of wealth instead of to the service 
of their country. 

For more than half a century we 
had carried the ball of social prog- 
ress. Then we fumbled the ball, and 
the Democrats picked it up and 
ran with it out of bounds. 

So much for our short-comings; 
they were sins of omission more than 
of commission. We have been plen- 
tifully punished; we have repented. 
We have purged ourselves of those 


who hoped that America could ever 
go back to the “good old days.” We 
have put away the past, and our 


It is of 
future—of our plans for the 
nd women, the boys and girls 
America—that I propose to speak. 


faces are toward the future. 
that 
men 
of 





Promises of Opposition: 
Have They Been Fufilled? 


But first, in fairness, since we 
have set forth our own failures, ‘let 





us take a look at the other side of 
the picture. I'am one of those who 
thrilled to his finger tips by the in- 





augural address of March 4, 1933. 








That single utterance re-lit the lamp 
of hope for millions and revived our 
faith in the capacity of the Ameri- 


people to rise above their fears 
tk message, for many 


lat great 


great 


+ 


needed reforms, and for what I be- 
lieve his sincere interest in the 
welfare of the common man, I praise 
the President. 


1S 


When, having said that, I go on 
to say that the New Deal has passed 
out of its period of glory, and is now 
bogged down in the mire of aimless- 
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ness and failure, I speak in no nar- 
row partisan sense. I am saying only 
what every man and woman knows, 
and what the polls of public opinion 
are saying more loudly every week. 
It is painfully evident—as history has 
shown so many times before—that 
great reformers almost invariably 
fail as administrators. From the ad- 
ministrative angle Washington is a 
nightmare. 

What single job has been really 
tied up? Of all the grand proposals 
outlined and appropriated for what 
one is really working? Who in the 
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+ Aristotelean sense, so the fine word 
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will re- 
doing 


Wii 


well if only the Government 
main umpire and 
those necessary 
prevent exploiting individuals from 
taking much advantage of tl 
current situation. They are convinced 
that must that 
the Constitution is construed very 
strictly against popular demands 
represented by. legislative action. 
They have become the chief de- 
fenders of the laissez faire school 
of politics and economics. In this 
group may be found many so-called 
tired liberals and radicals who have 
joined, either because of defeatism 
or because they have become quite 
prosperous and thus have lost the 
irge to be so-called reformers 
Many will insist that both of these 
terms are passing out of the popular 
picture these days and that future 
will be between radicals 
and reactionaries. I doubt that this 
belief is well founded 





policeman, 


which 


things 





too 


the courts see to it 


divisions 


J. G. Randall 


Urbana, Illinois, 
Professor of History, 
University of Illinois, 


answers: 

Your question calls for more than 
off-hand “definition.” It is not 

to be answered by academic dialectic 

nor by those quibbles that come 

within the “tyranny of words.” 

In the beneficent sense, the word 
“conservative” connotes stability, re- 
spect worth-while institutions, 
and change 
In ld today, however, the 
antithesis of the liberal is often the 
reactionary whose mind is closed to 
the pathetic need for international 
‘ and for social adjustment in 


for 


prudence in avoiding 


the wol 





an age of challenging problems 
Just as the word “politics” has 
been degraded till it has lost its 


“conservative” is too often used as 
a cloak to cover capitalistic abuse, 


pressure lobbying, unintelligent po- 


litical fundamentalism, militarism, 
and armament profiteering. That 
these forces parade under such 


terms as “Americanism” and “free 
makes matters only 


’ 


enterprise’ 
worse. 

Making the necessary deductions 
for freakish economic panaceas and 
radical excess, it is fair to say that 
the intelligent liberal today is the 
man who puts human rights above 
profits and who uses his vote and 
influence to combat corporate greed, 
racial bigotry, intolerance, and in- 
ternational aggression. 

It is difficult to overlook the fact 
that the Conservative government of 
England fosters a policy that will 
promote Fascist success in Spain, 
give the Nazis a free hand in eastern 
Europe, and sacrifice international 
security—all this, too, when Britain 
is building its largest peace-time 
armament in history. Under Con- 
servative leadership, England tre- 


mendously increases its strength 
while avoiding any use of that 
strength for a favorable interna- 


tional purpose. -* 

In the international field liberals 
are far too timid. Perhaps the 
greatest need in the world today is 
for adequate and sufficiently bold 
liberal leadership. With such lead- 
ership, peace-promoting nations 
could avoid war by forging a chain 
so strong that no militarist dictator 
could break through. 





Luigi Antonini 
New York City, 
State Chairman, American Labor 
Party, 


answers: 
(By 
O my way of thinking, a conserv- 
ative a stand-patter—the 
blue nose in economics. He tries to 
preserve the type of life usually 
identified with his material interests 
by pathological opposition ‘to all 
change in law that stratifies the 
status quo. 

A liberal is one who sees that 
change in the form, substance and 
manner of life inevitable and 
wants law to keep pace. 

Louis XVI and Czar Nicholas II 
were classic examples of the con- 
servative. They were so proud of 
“keeping their heads” under vital 
pressure for moderate change, that 
they lost them. 

The liberal is the true hope of 
democratic America. He knows that 
change in old laws, old moralities, 
old viewpoints must parallel fun- 
damental changes in the current 
mode of life. 
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com fort- 
better off 


United States feels really + 
able and secure. Who is 


than he was a year ago. 


The Farmer: His Situation 


_ Under the New Regulations 





The farmer? I arrived in Congress 
just time to hear the debate on 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1937. Again and again reference 
was Made to the so-called “years of 
parity,” 1909-1914. This 
presumably was the Golden Age 
Agriculture, the Elysian era. 

Being new and eager for guidance, 
I wrote to the Secretary of Agri- 
ture and asked him how many em- 
ployes there were in the Department 
in this Golden Age, and what the 
total budget was, as compared with 
the present 


in 


the 





years 


of 


} 
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And behold in the years when ev- 
erything was with the 
farmer there were 11,000 people on 
the Department payroll, and the an- 
nual expenditures were some eleven 
million dollars. In 1937, when, ac- 
cording to the proponents of the new 
Adjustment Act, everything was all 
wrong with the farmer, the employes 
were 


ail right 


th 


more than 88,000, and the ex- 
penditure for this year will be a 
billion, or a billion and 


a half, or 
two billions—just how much nobody 
knows . 

Are the farmers of Indiana satis- 
fied with their allotments? Are they 
happy under the reign of the bu- 
reaucrats? Do they know that their 
foreign markets have been system- 
atically destroyed? Do they think 
they have been helped by the fact 
that in 1937 we imported 247 times 
as much corn as we did in 1932? 

That in 1932, just before the de- 
struction of the little pigs, the coun- 
try imported 34,000 hogs on the hoof, 
and that in 1937 this had increased 
to 16,000,000 pounds? 

That in 1932 we had 800,000 pounds 
of fresh beef imports, and in 1937, 
4.600.000 pounds? 

Does the far 
ing ha‘ 


ing 
rest of the 


that in be- 
to all the 
the New Deal has | 


mer think 
good neighbor” 


sul 


world 





been such a “good neighbor” to him? 

Is the worker happy? No one 
knows how many millions were out 
of work in 1932. But we know that 
37 billion dollars have been spent 
and that at least 11,000,000 are out 
of work today. 

Are the young people more hope- 
ful? In my own city of New York a 
recent survey showed that 400,000 
young men and women, nearly half 
the population between the ages of 
16 and 25, wanting work, willing 
and eager for any kind of work, have 
never been able to find jobs. 


The Middle Classes: Their 
Status Under New Deal 


As for the middle’ classes—the 
small merchant and manufacturer, 
the professional man and woman, 
the white collar workers—where in 
the New Deal do they find a friend? 
Not once in Congress have I ever 


heard them mentioned. 
Once they were the object of 
praise and political solicitude. They 


were called the back-bone of the na- 
tion. Today the popular political 
notion seems to be that the nation 
has lost its back-bone, or that it no 
longer needs a back-bone. 

Unorganized, unable to bring pres- 
sure, they are unconsidered. Slowly 
but surely, and not so slowly at 
that, they are being liquidated. 

Test that statement from your 
own knowledge and acquaintance- 
ship. Do you know any small 
farmer who is as well off as he was 
a year ago? Do you know any little 
business man who is as well off as 
he was a year ago? Do you know 
any doctor, any country lawyer, 
teacher, clerk or stenographer, who 
feels as well off, as secure, as he or 
she did a year ago? 

On my desk when I left New York 
were three letters. One was from 
a man who was in my class at col- 
lege. For more than 25 years he has 
been self-supporting, has never bor- 
rowed penny from a friend. He 
writes in desperation. Another 


a 
me 
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MAKING NATION'S CAPITAL AN ART CAPITAL 


FEW hundred yards from the 
f White House is an old brown- 
stone house containing the office of 


the A. W. Mellon Educational and 
Charitable Trust. 
A quarter of a mile from the 


the first anni- 
d have 
and re- 


Capitol, workmen on 
versary of breaking 
completed the foundation 


groun 


taining walls of the huge National 
Gallery of Art. 

Sometime during the middle of 
1940, the nation’s Capital will be- 


come the world’s art capital with 
the completion of the gallery, which 
at an estimated cost of $15,000,000 
will house an art collection deeded 
to the American people by the late 
Andrew W. Mellon, one-time Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The collection 
is estimated to be worth more than 
$50,000,000. The estimate of the 
value is by Lord Duveen, noted Brit- 
ish art expert. 

Three days before Christmas, 1936, 
Mr. Mellon in a letter to President 
Roosevelt said, “Over a period of 
many years I have been acquiring 
important and rare paintings and 
Sculpture with the idea that ulti- 
mately they would become the prop- 


erty of the people of the United 
States.” 

To this most valuable art offer 
ever made the people, President 


replied: 
I was not only completely 
taken by surprise but was delighted 
by your very wonderful offer to the 
people of the United States 

“This was especially so because 
for many years I have felt the need 
for a national gallery of art in the 
capital Your proposed gift does 
more than furnish what you call a 
‘nucleus’ because I am confident 
hat the collections you have been 
making are of first importance and 
will place the nation well up in the 


Roosevelt 


first rank 

“Furthermore, your offer of an 
adequate building and an endow- 
ment fund means permanence in 


this changing world 

Six years before his offer Mr. Mel- 
lon had the Educational 
and Charitable Trust for his legacy 
to the United States 

In dimensions, the gallery 
completed will rank with the largest 
in the world, with such famous 
treasure-houses of art as the Louvre 
in Parjs, the National Gallery in 
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Aubrey Williams 


WPA Aide With Reputation 
For Saying What He Thinks 


MYHE forbears of Aubrey Williams, 

the WPA official who displeased 
a Senate committee week by 
making a speech widely construed 
as political, were wealthy Southeri- 
ers. The Civil War and its after- 
math impoverished them 


t 
iaSt 


Hardship was the lot of his father, 
a blacksmith and wagon maker. 
The son started adding his bit to the 
family income at the age of seven 
by working in a Birmingham (Ala.), 
department store 

Thus began 
anacquaint- 
anceship with 
the problems of 
workers which 








culminated in 

a career of so- 

oui cial service. 

Looking for- 

{ "ae ward to. the 

a ministry, the 

acct young Williams 

: Be sought to im- 

Aubrey Williams prove the lot of 

men in the mills and mines while 
pursuing his studies 

Gradually a philosophy of “ac- 

tion, not platitudes,” matured. He 

developed the habit of saying what 

he thought. The habit persists, as 

was shown by the recent speech 

in which he urged representatives 


of workers to 


The 


‘stand by our friends.” 


commotion caused 


by this 
Statement took Mr. Williams by | 
Surprise. Opponents of WPA par- 
ticipation in politics charged him 
with acting improperly But the 
Deputy Administrator said he was 
not telling workers how to vote, only 
counselling “solidarity in their own 
interest.” 
To him, it was a most natural 
thing to say. In view of the con- 
troversy about politics in relief, 


however, the Senate campaign funds 
investigating committee considered 
his remarks “unfortunate.” 

As the right-hand man of Harry 


L. Hopkins, Mr. Williams has a lot 
to say about how relief funds are 
disbursed. In contrast with the 


years when he had to count his pen- 
nies 1n saving for education, he has 
been dealing in billions since 1934 

Mr. Williams’ entry into the New 
Deal was by way of social welfare 
work in Wisconsin, Mississippi, Texas 
amd other States 

After service with the ery in 
France during the World War, he 


artill 
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+ London, the Metropolitan in New 
York, and the Uffizi in Florence. 

The Gallery, in its situation on the 
Mall, will fit into the long-term pro- 
gram of feautification of Washing- 
ton based on the 1901 version of the 


+ in Among the Italian works are 
masterpieces by Raphael, Perugino, 
Botticelli, Fra Angelico, Titian, Cima- 
bue, Massacio. The Flemish school 
is represented by such masters 





as 


Jan van Eyck, Rogier van der Wey- 
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AS THE MELLON GALLERY WILL LOOK IN 1940 AND AIR VIEW OF 
‘UPER-IMPOSED on this air view of Wash- 
ington is a model of the National Gallery of Art 


endowed by the late Andrew W. 
be seen, the distance between th 
right) and the site of the galle 





The A 


the Mellon art 
the Mall 


Mellon. As will 
e Capitol (upper 
ry (encircled by 


black line, lower left), is very short. 
will be finished sometime in 1940 and will house 


(lower 
between the Lincoln Memorial and the Capitol. 


+ them came from the former Czar’s 
art palace—the famous Hermitage 
Museum in Leningrad, founded by 
Catherine the Great. 


Five of $3,247,- 
695 and are regarded as the world’s 
| : 


the painiings cost 


t 
2 
3 
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SETTING 
The gallery 


and Charitable 


ITS 


fe) t 
le cationa 


ist 


collection. The gallery will flank 


right), that landscaped strip 


News 





plan drawn up in 1791 by Major 
L’Enfant and approved by George 
Washington. 

As developed under this plan, the 
Mall, which connects the Capitol, 
the Washington Monument and the 
Lincoln Memorial, will be wider and 
half a mile longer than the Champs 
Elysees from the Place de la Con- 
corde the Are de Triomphe in 
Paris. 

The r of the Mellon art col- 
lection covers all the important 
schools of western European paint- 


People 


+ had won his doctor's degree at the 
University of Bordeaux and returned 
for a career in the pulpit His 
preaching did not fit the pattern 
wanted by the elders of the church 
he joined, however, so he set out on 
present track 

For a time he was director of rec- 


to 


ange 


| 
| 





reation for Cincinnati. The next 
ten years he was secretary of the 
Wisconsin Conference of Social 
Work. The American Public V'el- 
fare Association, operating nation- 


ally, then called him. 

The reputation he made in help- 
ing States to organize relief after 
1929 led to his appointment to ad- 
minister Federal relief in the South- 


west when the Federal Government 
took over the problem. Mr. Hop- 
kins soon brought him to Washing- 
ton. 

On the job, Mr. Williams appears 
to be taking it easily. He gets 
things done quickly just the same 


Off the job, he relaxes on the golf 
course or with a book. There is less 
time for that than he would like, 


now that the WPA again is stepping 
up activities. 


ite 
aes) 


Edward F. McGrady 


Fame in Labor Relations Field 
Achieved by Settling Strikes 
ly life Edward F. McGrady 
a reputation a 
With the advent of 


- ear 
established 


labor organizer 








as 


the New Deal, he joined the Gov- 
ernment and became known as a 
peacemaker between capital and 
labor. His persuasive talents were 
exercised to settle strikes in all cor- 
ners of the country. 
Then, last 
year, Mr. Mc- 


Grady signed up 
with industry— 
assuming the 
directorship of 
labor relations 
for the Radio 
Corporation of 
America. That 
he has won 
recognition 
there, too, is at- 
tested by his 
ice president of 





Edward F. McGrady 


recent election 
RCA 
One ex} 


Steady 


as Vv 





nation for Mr. McGrady’s 
boyhood 
South Boston is his 
see the other fellow’s side 
question. His idea is that an 
above-board discussion is the best 
means to resolve any dispute. 

On the platform or at the con- | 


progress since on 
the st of 


ability 
of a 


reets 


to 


den, Memling, Van Dyck and Rubens. 

In the Dutch School, there are 
Rembrandt, Frans Hals, Vermeer, 
Hobbema and others. Spanish paint- 
ings include E] Greco, Goya, Vela: 


iSs- 


quez; while the German and French 
paintings include such names as 
Holbein, Durer, Lancret and Char- 
din. The British school is repre- 
sented by Gainsborough, Reynolds, 
Turner, Constable and others 

Seven years ago Mr. Mellon paid 
the Soviet Russian Government $6,- 


654,000 for 15 paintings 


of the Week 


greatest masterpieces. The paint- 
ings and the prices paid 
Maddonna of the House <¢ 


$1.166,400 


yf Alba,” 


by Raphael 





TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


+ ference table, Mr. McGrady can hold 


his own. Fluency and an Irish wi 
helped him to win leadership of th 
men in the Boston Traveler pres 
room, where he went to work from 
high school, early in the century 
He saw service on the City Council 


and in the State House of Represent- 
atives 


Before long he was a natior 
union organizer and a spokesman 
for the American Federation o 
Labor in Congress committee ym 


If soft words sufficed, that was fine 
| But if it took more, Mr. McGrady 
| did not hesitate 

There was a time when a - 


South re: 


1e rol 


unionists down 


presence in Ul 





L. arbitrator for a rayon strike He 
was escorted out of tow and 
warned that the next he 
would not be alive whe 1e left 
Mr. McGrady wen bac nd ob- 
tained concessions for the workers 
in a settlement 


Duties with NRA and Assistant 
Secretary of Labor during 1933-37 
gave him an even broade1 


as 


grasp of 








problems between employers and 
employes. For months on end he 
dealt almost exclusively with trou- 
ble, in coal fields and steel mills, sea- 


ports and factory towns 


This experience was the bacl 
ground for advice he gave not so 
long ago Capital and labor are 
locked in a struggle more costly to 
the public than to either side. he 
said; and the condition should no 
continue. In his view, the time has 


come for all sides to stop 
sentation” and 
plain how it 
lic good in present 
system or discuss its problems 
openly with the public.” 


“misrepre- 


for industry “to ex- 
functions for the pub- 
the economic 


r 
to 


Betrand H. Snell 


Minority Leader in the House 
To Put Aside Burden of Politics 


HE voice that has spoken out 
most insistently against New 
Deal policies in the House of Rep- 
resentatives since 1933 will be 
missing when the 76th Congress 
convenes in January. Instead of 


being in his accustomed chair as th 


leader of the Republican minority, 
Bertrand H. Snell again will be 
thinking first of his family and 
health and business at Potsdam. New 
York 

Desires to serve the country and 
his party have kept Mr. Snell at the 
Capitol for 24 years. When he en- 


tered politics, it was almost on im- | 











“Adoration of the Magi,” by Sandro 
Boiticelli, $838,350; 
The Crucifixion With St. John, 
e Magdalen and St. Jerome,” a 
triptych by Pe no, $195,615; 
The Annunciation,” by Jan van 
Eyck, $503,010; 
The Toilet of Venus,” by Titian, 
$544,320 
The Mellon collection, for the most 
—_ 
+ pulse He probably would have 
niled then if anyone had predicted 
it Snell would become a name to 
ye reckone vith among all Repub- 
Business was his first love. After 
graduating from Amherst College in 
1894 e We paper manulac- 
I appealed to n 
ecially because of its affiliation 
v Tumbering iz he Adirondacks 
where ) and he lad 
it W 4 
Gradua Mr. Sn¢ branched out, 
SO it now interests reach into 
power, dairying oil insurance 
Poli did not attract him until in 
1914 S ne was suggested for the 
House 
An oppo- 
fr nent’s assertion 
that he had no 
more legislative 
ability “than a 
wooden In- 
ee jian,” aroused 
‘pat, 3gusinessma 
Snell He ran, 
was elected; 
and the story 
2ver since has 





Fi 


Kertrand H. Snell 


oeen one of try- 
ng to put more 
methods into legislat- 
and governing 

Nev 


an 


1 debate the Yorker became 


incisive speaker 





and a _ maste1 of parliamentary 
St egy Democrits grew to like 
as well as respect him. Good 
replaced his barbs at them 

i i alive ecnores were 





looked to him jin- 


creasingly for leadership. He pre- 
sided o the two national con- 
ventions of the party, and was men- 
tioned himself for the vice presi- 
dential nomination two years ago. 


A conservative, Mr 
practic 
Deal enactments in 
Sion of Congres: 
tacked the 


Snell opposed 

major New 
the recent ses- 
He especially at- 
spending-lending pro- 


all of the 


SaLly 








gram on the ground that it invited 
inflation 
We have protested, and _ do 
again,” he said, “against the pillory- 
1g of busine big and little—as 
the scapegoat when fallacious New 
Deal policies fail to produce con- 
ructive resu 
oO intimate friends knew when 
he spoke it would be one of his 
tatements as the House mi- 
eade For four years he had 
been looking forward to getting away 
from the fiurly-burly of active poli- 


week he nnauy announced 





n not to run for reelection. i 


od 





—- —. 
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part now under lock and guard in 


let business make some money be- 
Washington’s Corcoran Gallery of fore you can take it away from the 30 STORIES OF HOSPITALITY 















Dy taxation. 


In the Smart 
East Fifties 


Art. also includes a priceless set of 
Statuary; also 175 — 


Renaissance 


United States historical portraits, Opposite the W aldor{-Astoria 
valued by a New York art firm at ms a @ Quiet dignity 

- 7 oward Cook g 
$1,250,000. for your back- 


er the contrast between th . 
Queer is the contrast between the Jefferson City, Mo., President, ground. Every 





steel mill silhouette of Pittsburgh, 
é measure of com- 

ss - i 
where the bulk of the Mellon fortune The Central Missouri Trust Rie aoe q 

" Cc Spacious 
came from and the soon to come ompany, rooms, beauti- 
National Gallery of Art, whose !ight answers: fully furnished 
pink Tennessee marble will radiate 4 Plus convenience 
a soft haze over an aesthetic land- - reply to your inquiry, I desire of location Excellent 
mark to state that is my opinion restaurant and duplex cocktail 


lounge air-conditioned. 
Single Rooms $4-$5 * Double $6-$7 


Suites from $8 
Special monthly and yearly rates 


Pyoverly 


Wiliam A. Buescher, Manager 


125 EAST 50th STREET » NEW YORK 


there is some ground for the charge 


to which you refer, and that regard- 


less of the reasons causing the re- 


Did a “Conspiracy” 
cession, 
Cause Depression? © p# of 


mental effort 


be responsible for the delay in our 


the lack of courage on the 


business te meet govern- 


half-way is and will 


Opposing Answers 


obtaining a material if not complete 


To a symposium in the issue of 
; : recovery. 
June 27, The United States News 





invited answers to the Question of 
the Week, “In your opinion is there, 
not, ground for the 


or is there 


charge that American business in 


recent months ‘conspired’ to let re- 
covery slip into depression?” 


Replies from public officials, bank- 


MN. 


NEW YORK 


Two Great 

Orchestras 
* 

nswers: | AL DONA UE 


: ore 
my opinion business has con- By , Teale Paula Kelly 


¢ 
G 
spired to let the nation slip more 
EDDIE LE BARON 


deeply into this depression received. 
I certainly do not think there is any AND HIS TANGO RHUMBA BAND 


ers and others were printed in that 
issue. The following answers were 
received too late for publication at 


that time: 


Rep. Bertrand H. Snell | 


Republican, of New York, 
Minority Leader of the House of 
Representatives, 


answers: 





H 1 n 


N 





ground for this assertion 

I have talked with a great many JACK COLE 
business men—big and little—and I AND HIS BALINESE DANCERS 
have never found one yet but what 
was anxious to go ahead and pro- JOHN HOYSRADT 
tect his business and try to make : i i ; Tas @74 8 OF BATES 
a little profit. I think it is abso- | . * 


REQUIREMENTS 
SEASON 


RESS 
THE SUMMER 
* 
ESERVATIONS PLE 
CIRCLE 6-1400 


“2 0 herer ge 7. 


—_— wr, 
NEW YORK 


NO Cf 
FOR 


lute folly for anyone to say that his 
own business is not of more impor- 
tance to him than the general poli- 
tics of the country or his interest in 
putting President Roosevelt in the 
hole 














ASE 


-ALL 


oy 


FOR R 


Business is ready to go ahead and 
I think conditions are such that it 
can go ahead if it just receives a lit- 
tle encouragement from the admin- 
istration. 

I have always believed you must 











Khe price of safety is Eternal Vigilance! 


For centuries mankind lived under the 
threat of deadly plagues and epidemics. 
Then came the laboratory...and labora- 
tory workers who conquered disease after 
disease and made life safer for millions. 

But those pestilences can stalk the earth 
again! The price of our safety is eternal 


More than one hundred labora- 
tories, headed by leading food 
scientists, are devoted to this 
great work. 

In thousands of communities = 
the outstanding milk and ice 
creams are those produced under 
Sealtest supervision, They bear the 
red-and-white Sealtest Symbol as 


etme 
a 





vigilance. Eternal vigilance in labora- 
tories; on the part of health boards; in 
strict enforcement of quarantine and sani- 





tary regulations. 
evidence of Sealtest approval. 


To millions of families this red- 
and-white Sealtest Symbol is a 
buying guide ... an added assur- 


The 


Symbol on milk, ice cream and 


+ *, A 2 % Y 
The Sealtest System of Laboratory red-and-white Sealtest 


Protection works 
safer... by improving the quality 


to make life 


other dairy products means 


and safeguarding the purity of milk, ance of quality, purity and whole- that they meet Sealtest stand- 


ice creamand other dairy products. someness in dairy products. ards of quality and purity. 


THE SEALTEST SYSTEM OF LABORATORY PROTECTION AND ITS MEMBER. ( 


COMPANIES ARE DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION ami dil iii slats MUR T i 





The United States News 
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the Providence Evening Journa 
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Cartoonist Loring ir ‘ 
“Keep Your Friends in Power! 





Editorial Comment, 


Pro and Con, on: 
1. The TVA and Its Yardstick 


2. Labor Laws: Here and Abroad 


3. New Banking Regulations 


EPORT of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 

allocating costs of three completed dams 
and power plants as between power production, 
flood control and navigation excites wide dis- 
cussion in the press. A large majority of com- 
menting newspapers voice doubt of the accu- 
racy of the report; most of these editors assert 
Army engineers should have been called upon 
to assist in such surveys. The report is accepted 
as fairly accurate by about 20 per cent of com- 
menting newspapers. 

The recommendation that nearly 50 million 
dollars of the 94 million of total cost, be charged 
to power production is styled by many editors as 
a low estimate. Flood control and navigation, 
they assert, are not such essential features as to 
justify the proportion of costs assigned them. 

In particular the allocations are criticized be- 
cause, it is said, transmission lines are not figured 
in the costs. Government subsidies are also held 
to impair the value of this breakdown of costs, 
including freedom from taxation and the mar- 
ket for power creaced by Government loans and 
grants to cities. 


Labor Relations Study 


N general the press takes a favorable view of 
the purpose of the Federal Commission that 

is to study labor relations in Great Britain and 
Sweden, expresses the opinion that the personnel 
of the commission is such that an impartial sur- 











Cartoonist “Ding” in the New York Herald Tribune 
Another Great Victory for Labor 





vey and report may be expected. The Adminis- 
tration has denied that the purpose of this for- 
eign tour is to lay the ground for a possible 
amendment of the Wagner Act but editors in 
general believe that first hand information ob- 
tained by a competent commission will be of 
great value in framing iabor legislation here. 

Some 15 per cent of commenting newspapers 
believe the tour will prove futile, that foreign 
labor laws could be as easily studied here, and 
that the commission’s inquiries will merely delay 
amendments to the Wagner law. In their com- 
ments these editors point out that British labor 
laws differ greatly from American laws. 





° ° 
Enlarging Bank Credit 

EW federal bank regulations, designed to lib- 

eralize terms on which banks may make 

loans, are approved by three-fourths of com- 

menting newspapers, which express the belief 

that restrictions formerly in force were a ham- 

pering influence in general business. 

Under these new regulations (effective July 1) 
banks may make loans for longer periods with- 
out fear that federal bank examiners will charge 
the loans off against capital on the contention 
that they are “slow,” or that they impair the 
liquidity of the bank. The provision that banks 
may now invest in unlisted bonds of sound local 
business concerns for ten years. if such loans are 
amortized, is also regarded as a sound advance 
in bank financing 

Of the minority group who withhold approval 
of the new regulations, most contend that the 
banks themselves will be inclined to make no 
change in methods of doing business: that chief 
emphasis should be placed on safety of deposits 
rather than on liberalization of loan policies. 


(hat the rass ibis 

















PRESIDENT OR PARTY LEADER? AN EDITORIAL VIEW 


GUISG ALA * 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S interjection of 
himself as “head of the Democratic party,” 
to oppose in the States nomination of Demo- 
crats for Congress who do not meet his defini- 
tion of “liberal,” evokes wide criticism in com- 
menting newspapers of all shades of political 
opinion. Only a few support his stand. 
Critics assert that whatever role he may as- 
sume he is still the President and as such should 
not interfere in the State primaries. Some ex- 
treme critics insist that should he so engage in 
political activities, he should look to the party 
organization for the expenses of his tour, not 
to the country. 


VOTERS SENSITIVE. “The voters are becom- 


IT 1S SAID. TO ANY ing increasingly sensitive 
; on the subject of outside 


SUCH INTERFERENCE ;,+erference,” advises the 
Roanoke (Va.) Times (Dem.). “Many of them 
are in no mood to let Washington pick their 
nominees for them.” 

“It is made as plain as daylight,” suggests 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press (Ind.), “that the only 
persons left with a leg to stand on politically 
in America are those who go right down the 
line with the New Deal. In short, a righteous 
person is one who:n President Roosevelt can 1n- 
dorse. 

“This is a useful political philosophy for the 
leader of a party. But for a moment he must 
have forgotten that he was also the President 
of the United States appealing for fairness in 
political debate.” 

“Nobody will deny him,” asserts the Boston 
Transcript (Rep.), “his rights as a citizen, But 
it is the whole nation’s privilege as well as duty 
to demand that support from the White House 
for men friendly to the New Deal does not also 
include misuse of the vast relief and recovery 
fund which a willing Congress has put in his 
hands.” 

“The bitter defeat of the New Deal in the 
Iowa primaries,” says the Billings (Mont.) 
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Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


The Saint and the Sinner 





Gazette (Ind.), “no doubt prompts the entry of 
Mr. Roosevelt into other primaries. He is going 
to make a personal party purge, if that is pos- 
sible and Mr. Roosevelt believes it is possible.” 


LINE OF CLEAVAGE “The prospect,” states 


BETWEEN LIBERALS the Richmond News 
Leader (Dem.), “of a re- 


AND CONSERVATIVES alignment of Americans 
between liberalism and conservatism is one to 
which the nation may as well reconcile itself. 
Jefferson's words of 1788 hold true today: ‘We 
are now vibrating between too much govern- 
ment and too little government, and the pen- 
dulum will rest finally in the middle.’ 


“True liberalism in America will win the end, 
provided the country keeps Its head and does 
not permit the mob-mind to be aroused. 
Whether Mr. Roosevelt will choose to direct 
that liberalism or, yielding to impatience, will 
disrupt the Democratic party to build a politi- 


cal organization of his own is interesting but, 
in long historical perspective, is incidental.” 


ee 


“Gone are principles and standards,” accord- 
ing to the New York Herald-Tribune (Rep.), 
“gone is every tradition of integrity in govern- 
ment. Brazenly, shamelessly, openly, the Ad- 
ministration now calls on all who receive pay 
in one or other form from the Government to 
take part in the c®ming election to make certain 
that the New Deal will not be defeated. 


“Not content with recklessly prostituting the 
credit of the United States, the Administration 
is now avowedly using Government money— 
funds otbained from all taxpayers—for the pur- 
pose of entrenching itself in power.” 


“So far as we know,” remarks the Lynchburg 
(Va.) Advance (Dem.), “no other President has 
ever attempted to dictate to the Democratic or- 
ganizations in the various States the candidates 
they should select. It is a new political ex- 
periment. It is difficult to conceive of any one 
man being in a position to judge from a dis- 
tance the merits of opposing candidates in 48 
different commonwealths.” 


THE ASSERTED RIGHT “This notion,” com- 
OF AN OFFICIAL TO ments the Fort Worth 


Star-Telegram (Dem.), 
SPEAK TO HIS PARTY “that an officer of the 


Government, although placed in his position 
as a party leader, should not thereafter lift his 
voice in the vital matter of party discipline, 
is a strange and destructive doctrine. As a 
matter of political morality, as well as for the 
intelligent direction of the nation, the citizen 
should be made able to know whether his vote 


is for or against.” 

“The President,” states the Concord (N. H.) 
Monitor (Ind.), “would deny the freedom of 
the States to make their own choice, he would 
restrict that choice, he would make the voters in 
the States servile to his opinions. 

“Thus the President adopts an unliberal at- 
titude in pleading for the election of liberal 
candidates.” 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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term “copperhead” has never been syn- Sir:—Your editorial, June 20, gives 
onymous with utter and complete ve- the impression that The United States An Echo of the Commoner 
nality. We reserve the term “carpet- News is published only for Republicans. | Sir:—The dollar devaluation has . : are 
bagger” for that form of vermin. In The quotation from Voltaire in the up- robbed the average citizen of 46 cents Sir:—We enjoy your newspaper be- 
other words, a political mountebank who per corner implies, however, that you on every dollar that he has earned, and | ‘C#USe Some times we agree with you and 
practically disenfranchises the intelligent defend freedom of the press, and will made him pay hidden taxes to boot j; Some times we don't. So between the 
electorate in favor of the unlettered and grant it to those Americans who dis- Let the insurance policy holder realize | 78'@ement and the disagreement we are 
nonthinking. agree, in some respects, with your edi- that insurance policy proceeds will be mange a 7 F. M. P 
That happened during the days of re- torials. If that is so, we should be glad paid to his heir in 54-cent dollars | Washington, D. ¢ 
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pockets were lined thereby. It was ac- We believe that their adoption is of im- come in 54 cent dollars and his dollar | The Cost of Oratory 
complished by fiat. Today unscrupulous mediate importance to the nation salary has not been increased; nor has | Sir:—If the cost of printing the Con- 
“carpet-baggers,” who call themselves 1. On the pressing question of unem- | any other worker had the 46 cents taken gressional Record was $40 per page as 
New Dealers, are practically disenfran- ployment, we feel that immigration | from him balanced by an increase in the long division of M. G. so accurately 
chising an intelligent electorate, not so should be stopped at once and until all | wages or salary rendered it, a congressional investiga- 
much by fiat (we except fireside chats American citizens are employed; that | Let those who hold government bonds | tion would c« nly be warranted 
by all and sundry) but by taxpayers’ immediate steps should be taken to de- or bonds or stocks of any nature also | However, I believe it would be wise to 
money in the form of Government port undesirable aliens and those sub- realize this—his income is paid in 54- | take into consideration that many copies 
bounties to stings who is able to totter sisting on public or private charity as cent dollars. of each page of the Congressional Rec- 
to a ballot box. The prize is power. well as all who are illegally in the coun- Then let us all remember what a hulla- | ord are printed. I do not have the ac- 
The Southern Democrats, who have try; that, to facilitate this, all aliens be balloo was raised when Bryan advocated | tual statistics available, but I believe ‘n- 
something above our necks except our required to register with a suitable con- his 16 to 1 scheme—which meant 50- vestigation would disclose that » cost 
tonsils, are greatly complimented by the trol agency; that no alien be permitted cent dollars—and then recall how -<his per page is a few cents rather than $40 
term “copperhead.” To us it means the to hold a job so long as a qualified citi- | Roosevelt scheme brought forth hardly a Waitsfield, Vt. C. M. R. 
unbought, the unbribed and the unafraid. zen is available. We favor the Reynolds- squeak. Has this nation become mori- | x*x*re 
And watch us return Walter George to Starnes bills as leading in the right di- bund? F.s | F , 
the United States Senate! Walter rection. | Govington, Ky. “| An Argument for “Sanctions” 
me a “copperhead” of .- 2 2. We favor a long-range plan on re- | xk * ae - nig pp R cooperatit 
arctan ' lief and work-relief which will provide | Praise for the President aes om a See piss 
for American citizens, and the emphasis | Sir:—Every night before I go to bed 1 eng + rage me i fat pu an end to 
oe of which will be upon rehabilitation and | am more thankful than ever that we 5 ste = ming of civillans, simply by en- 
Sir:—Do you think that President fitting the unemployed and employables con a: amt Seanttemh iclitae seas ion. ee Sr ee 
Roosevelt consulted Funk & Wagnalls for useful productive jobs. This must be Franklin Delane tear en ty re sanctions—ceasing all trade relations for 
Standard Dictionary when he used the coordinated with a program which will sneha ae ii P ye basis i be a | ‘he time being with the offending coun- 
word “copperhead”? One definition it encourage production, not limit it. | , ae fi oe a . ioe aon ° hed “od PR Bird odpoage ae with all coun- 
gives is: “One of the early Dutch set- While we do not approve reckless spend- a F = i A — . cf . —— a tries that refuse to do likewise 
tlers of New York: a term of ridicule.” ing we realize that the real wealth of | pi “e oige ¥ — oe pa ode - All wars could be prevented, or at 
New York, N. Y. W. F. PB. our nation is in its people and its re- | pig “ ae oe ae ey ee SeNEn enaperee 
—— sources, not in dollars—gold, silver nor | US a: tion of the ‘world’s peace-loving nations. 
th : ae : = Pei | If you could visit our city you would To prevent a future war for us alone 
fs paper. Better that thousands of such | : yaya 
(Editor's note:—All the dictionaries | dollars should be spent than that one be shown any number of streets that would be worth all it might @ost at first 
define “copperhead” as “a _ poisonous | Fy a ie * rg = |} have been paved through the help of —jin trade or ot e 
snake, Ancistrodon Contortriz, found in merican should go hungr} | President Roosevelt. He also helped us The reason for the failur 
most eastern parts of the United States.” 3. We feel that strong action is needed in the building of a fine gymnasium at tions in the Italo-Ethiopi: “i w 
It is allied to the rattlesnake but more | in many States to preyent the American | the central high school and, before many threefold: 1.—This country—the craatths: 
aggressive and it strikes without warn- | principle of separation of state and years, our State will have one of the iest and most powerful—did not join: 


ing, as it has no rattles 


A secondary definition in most dic- | versive agencies are at work in New It was all due to the g 
tionaries is: “A person in the northern | York, Maryland and Massachusetts, to erosity of. our great Presi 
States who sympathized with the South mention but a few, attempting to raid | all love 
in the Civil War.” This was a common State funds for the indirect support of | Vicksburg, Miss. 
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Ohi Journal 


“Billion Dollar Gate?” 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. A Permanent PWA 


Cartoonist C 





2. Freedom in State Voting 


3. Relief in Politics 


-_ afeccnecassngeie of PWA as a permanent 





4 Government agency, as Secretary Ickes ad- 
vocate is regarded as unnecessary and waste- 
ful by about ‘ds of commenting news- 
papers. These editors argue that “made work” is 
but a poor substitute for “normal work”; that 


the Government would do much better to pro- 
mote favorable business conditions, which, alone 
they say, can promote or continue the country’s 
prosperity. 

The plan is acceptable to about one-third of 


commenting newspaper as a means of meet- 
ing emergencies. Such a permanent agency, these 
editors say, would at short notice take up slack 
in unemployment and thus check depression. It 
is essentially the “back-log” idea, they say, that 
was proposed by President Hoover in 1928. They 
assert that if such a plan had been adopted 
then, the severity of the depression might have 
been avoided in large measure. 


Free and Clear Primaries 


oe by the Senate Committee on Came 
paign Expenditure that all governmental 
agencies must keep clear of all primary and 
election campaigns,” is received with skepticism 
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by about 60 per cent of commenting newspapers; 
1ority expects the warning to be effective 
ing use of relief funds in this year’s 





ority group declare that the 
*h and Austin amendments to 























J ef Act openly indicates the at- 

1de lief C it officers toward this 

que é t that under surface 

1 ac that the handling 

he n moth rel arily will give great 

influence to those who have the authority to 

spend. The more outspoken critics declare that 

Government agencies obviously have been used 

tod d the ower and to frustrate its 

le 

The mit ri who ev S commite 

will do itmo ) rain “politics in re- 

ef” base eir é n the integrity of 

the members of the committee, who are classed 

by them as men desirous of keeping politics clear 
of such € - 


. . r 

Aubrey Williams’ Speech 
: appeal 0: Aubrey Williams, Deputy Ad- 
m 1e WPA, to a group of the 
Workers’ that “We’ve got to stick to- 
gether. tt to keep our friends in 
power,”—arouses widespread indignation in the 
press. More than 90 cent of commenting 


newspapers call it a “direct appeal for political 


tna ¢ 
1MIStrat 








support.” 













Altl Mr. Will denies there was any 
political implication intended, most editors, of 
all shades of politicai n, criticize him 
sharply, some declaring that “it was as plain a 


promise of money for votes as could be given.” 
is that the remarks 
ig but evidently 





The most lenient comment 


nate in their phrasi 





were 1 rt 
not to be taken as an improper promise to se- 





cure votes. 
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recalled that the average WPA check 
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Z ma — as long as Congress appropriates | “In many localities,” the report the President having discretion to 
5 h nd the WwW, PA Pa Raise: 4 u ma n N eeds Oo r Dol itICS > the money. Critics argue this secu- adds, “‘depressed private wage levels make wage adjustments such as/| 
e | y e 7 rity influences persons on relief not | made the Administration unwilling, |} Outlined. j 
» look for or to take jobs in private | from a social standpoint, to adopt | Opponents of that principle cons 
arn question of WPA wage policy once averaged $30 a month and said: ¢ He won then; but within the year + get his stipend, the man on relief industry. WPA workers have been such wages on work relief. Asa con- | tend that relief could be oa 
is to the fore again as the country “When we raised that to $55 on the the present “prevailing wage” policy | is limited at most to 40 hours a week quoted as saying: “Tt’s hard to get sequence, minimum hourly wage | tered more equitably and econome ! 
weighs the effects of the decision to | average 1 thought they would die of became the rule. by WPA rules and in instances can | back on relief, once you get off.” | rates or predetermined monthly | ically by the State and local author- 
raise the pay of about 500,000 relief apoplexy. They thought it would What that policy means can read- earn the amount alk wed him by dee Societies tn ehdeeh Geten payments were established or other | ities, with the cost borne in part 
workers in the South. ruin people who worked for them. ily be seen. The lowest paid relief working 25 or fewer hours a week. anne WPA officials to adjust policies |; means were employed in the at- | by the Federal Government. Wage 
The action is justified by WPA on | That is what we are Wp) agune worker is limited to $21 a month and | “JOB SECURITY” ISSUE at times for the purpose of influ- | tempt to raise the wage standards | policies under that set-up would be 
the ground that the wages being President Roosevelt suggested to $98.70. The prevail- | al, alti Saar + ne | encing a generally higher wage level | in the low-rate areas. | * matter for local determination. 
paid heretofore “were based on @ | three years ago, when the present ny sections and oc- snroren neon _polnec Out Y | in the section affected. A report on | A CONFLICT OF POLICIES | Recent developments foreshadow 
standard of living below the levels | works program was proposed, that union hourly wage, | Critics of WPA is that the worker in | now the policies have evolved since | | another dispute over those conflict-1 
of health and decency and did not | the wages should be higher than a s high as $1.50 an | private industry faces the possi- | 1933 says there has been an attempt, | The Administration stands com- | ing principles when Congress is 
bear sufficient realistic relationship | subsistence dole but “not so large bility of losing his job. The WPA | to an extent, to have WPA wages do | mitted to the principle of work re- | called on again to appropriate for 
to the actual cost of living.” as to encourage the rejection of op- While a union worker may have to | worker, on the other hand, is assured more than reflect the wage situation | lief for employables financed and | work relief. 


From the standpoint of farmers 
and business men, as evidenced in 
comments which followed the an- 
nouncement, the possibility is clear 
that the incentive for those on relief 





Another revision is made 
in WPA wages. Controversy 
ensues. 

What led up to the pay 
increase at this time? Will 
the result be good or bad for 
Government and business? 

Differing opinions on the 
answers are given here. 











to return to private employment— 
if opportunity offers—might be 


affected. 


The move had been under consid- 
eration for some time. The feeling 
existed at WPA that public senti- 
ment might not support an increase 
designed to narrow the spread be- 
tween wages paid Southern workers 


and those paid Northern workers. 


NEW FACTORS AT WORK 


But, according to an explanation 
given at WPA, the victories of New 
Deal candidates in the Alabama and 
Florida primaries thrust new factors 
into the situation. So did enactment 
of the law fér Federal regulation of 


wages and hours. 


On top of that, too, Congress stip- 
ulated in making the new relief ap- 
propriation that WPA must not pay 
relief workers less than the mini- 
mum wages set by the Labor Stand- 
ards Board for work of the sort cov- 


ered in any wage ruling the Board 


may make. This provision was re- 
garded generally as a concession to 
the South. It is contained in the 
newly enacted law regulating wages 


and hours, known as the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act. 

So WPA decided the time had 
come to tackle the wage problem. 


Experts started appraising again the 


wage scales at all levels and in all 
sections. The result was a decision 
to confine the increases, temporarily 
at least, to the 13 States where the 
average pay has been lowest. 


AID FOR UNSKILLED 


Only the unskilled workers will 
get more in these eight states: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina and Texas. They will receive 
$5 more a month than they have 
been. receiving. The rates will run 
from $26 monthly in communities of 
under 5.000 population to $40 a 
month where the population exceeds 
100,000. 

In North Carolina and Virginia 
all WPA workers will receive bigger 
checks. The rates range from $26 
for the unskilled, those who do road 
work and the like, to $79 for pro- 
fessional and technically trained 
men. 

The largest increases, up to $11 
a month, were granted in Kentucky 
and Oklahoma. The new rates in 
those States, varying as to popula- 
tion areas, are: 


(Areas of more than 100,000 population 
A; 50,000 to 100,000, B; 25,000 to 50,000, C; 
5,000 to 25,000, D; less than 5,000, E): 


Professional A B Cc D E 

& Technical...$79 $73 $66 $57 $48 
Skilled . <<an oe 66 60 52 44 
Intermediate ... 58 54 50 44 38 
Unskilled ....... 45 42 40 35 32 


The effect of this is to classify 
Kentucky and Oklahoma in the re- 
gion where the second highest wage 
scale is maintained, along with Kan- 
sas, Missouri and West Virginia. The 
aim, in words used at WPA, is to 
widen that higher-pay border line 
between North and South. 


A CHARGE OF POLITICS 

The fact that Kentucky and 
Oklahoma were singled out for 
special consideration led some Sen- 
ators to speculate about the possi- 
bility of political motives. Senator 
Barkley in Kentucky and Senator 
Thomas in Oklahoma, both of whom 
support the New Deal firmly, are 
being opposed vigorously for re- 
nomination. Republicans charged 
that the proportionately higher 
raises in pay given to WPA workers 
in the two States amounted to “play- 
ing politics with relief funds.” 

Aubrey Williams, Deputy Admin- 
istrator of WPA, was quoted as tell- 
ing a conference of workers’ repre- 
sentatives that private industry had 
protested again and again against 
increasing relief wages. The Ad- 
ministration would like to go 
farther, he said. 

Indicating the trend, Mr. Williams 
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portunities for private employment.” work 44 hours a week or longer to of his income from the Government in some sections. 





supervised from Washington, with | Epwarp J. Durry. 
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aig HE happiest fate that can be- 
fry fall a man is to be born an 


American and to be equal to 





Ss ) 
an American’s opportunities. And, if 
there is one day better than any other 
day to be born on, it would seem to be 
the Fourth of July. 

Hiram Walker was born in Douglas, 
Massachusetts, forty years to the day 
after the Declaration of Independence 
was signed, born without the handicap of 
any special advantages. 

We pay this tribute 
to his memory, not so 
much because he was a 


world-famous figure at 





83, but because he was 
a failure at 41. For, like 
a true American, he 
never accepted defeat. 

His first business ven- 
ture was a tannery that -— 
Birthplace of 


: - “CANADIAN CLUB” 
and his second was a BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKEY ® 


was wiped out by fire, 


...the original Hiram 
i Walker distillery, at 
was wreck ed in the Walkerville, Ontaria, 
erected in 1857. 


grocery business that 


panic of the ’s5o’s. But 
. *This whisky is 6 years olds 

he remained true to the 90-4 Proof. 

American tradition that failures are the 


most useful ingredients of success. 





Hiram WaLkEr’s DisTILLErRy at Peoria, Illinois, dedi- 
cated on July gth, 1934, was built at a cost of over 


$77,000,000 and is the world’s largest distillery. 















In 1857, operating with the faith.and 
vision that survives limited resources, he 
laid the foundation of a distillery des- 
tined to become the largest independent 
business of its kind in the world. 
A Life-long American 

Hiram Walker, born an American, lived 
and died an American citizen. He 
couldn’t forget he was born on the 4th 
of July...and when four years ago we 
completed the greatest monument to 
his memory, the open- 
ing ceremonies and the 
“old man’s’ birthday 
naturally came together. 

For, the great eleven 
million dollar Hiram 
Walker Distillery, at 
Peoria, I]linois,the larg- 


est plant of its kind in 


the world, was dedicated to the memory 
of the founder on the 11 8th anniversary 
of the founder...July 4th, 1934. 

Now, it is true, as Emerson says, that 
a great institution is the lengthened 
shadow of one man. But it is also the 
composite shadow of many men, who 
carry on and perpetuate the heritage of 
one man’s foresight and enterprise and 
thereby prove how well and true the 
founder built. 

Today three great Hiram Walker or- 
ganizations — one operating the largest 
distillery in the world at Peoria; one 
conducting the original plant at Walker- 
ville, Ontario; and a third running three 
distilleries in Scotland —all testify to 
the unfailing devotion and loyalty of 
succeeding generations to the faith 
and great principles of the founder. 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT APPEARS ANNUALLY TO COMMEMORATE THE BIRTHDAY OF THE FOUNDER OF THIS INSTITUTION 
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SAVING THE PROFIT SYSTEM TO AMERICA—THE TASK OF THE SEC 


The address delive 
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1 political 
SEC's task is 

creative. Its 
role. It plays the 
nancial system—not 
and brokers who ope! 
system, but 
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Profit System: Are There 
Errors in Its Use? 


The question that we need to ask 
{s whether our grave troubles have 
not been caused by certain eradica- 
ble stupidities in the 
profit system. And it is no 
answer to that question to state 
that our difficulties are like those of 
Europe under We 
need to consider whether we did not 
foolishly And needlessly adopt some 
European stupidities, stupidities not 
inherent in the mere existence of a 
profit economy, stupidities avoid- 
able in the United States, even if 
not avoidable today in Europe. 

The Communist philosophy, as far 
as America is concerned, is 

That despair we should re- 
But the rejection must not 

merely of angry 
It must take the form of 
steps toward the eradication of 
most of the unwise practices which 
we find in our economy. 

What I have been 
crucial to the future of America that 
it is well to rephrase it. In Amer- 
ica, democracy and the profit sys- 
tem are especially cherished by the 
great majority of the people. Our 
civilization would therefore be in 
grave danger if the choice ever arose 
here between the eradication of 
those institutions and our survival. 
Fortunately, our economic situation 
is such that we can retain our po- 
litical democracy and the profit sys- 
tem. We need only modify certain of 
our national habits. Those habits be- 
came associated in Europe with the 
profit system and were foolishly bor- 
rowed by us. We need not scrap our 
profit system or our democracy in or- 
der for the majority of our people to 
live plentifully. In order to prevent 
havoc-making crashes, we should 
adhere to those principles which 
the great majority of Americans 
consider to be part of our perma- 
nent values. That we can do be- 
cause, unlike Europeans, we are liv- 
ing in a politically and economically 
integrated continent 


our use of 


final 


a profit system 


one of 
despa 
ject 

consist denials. 


concrete 


saying is so 


The Situation in Europe, 
Not That of America 


In Europe, as I have suggested, the 
situation is different. There the de- 
votion to the perpetuation, on a 
Single continent, of several inde- 
pendent national states, most of 
them highly industrialized, and yet 
each without adequate national re- 
sources to sustain itself, is bringing 
about a condition in which the profit 
system cannot continue to operate. 

There is a fatal contradiction be- 
tween the perpetuation of those in- 
dependent European states and the 
perpetuation of the profit system. 
We are now witnessing the conse- 
quences of that contradiction. In an 
effort to avoid . 
Germany and Italy abandoned dem- 
ocracy. 


those consequences 


Such abandonment was not too | 





By JEROME N. FRANK, 


difficult in Germany, for she had re- 


predominantly feudal well 
nineteenth century And 
Bismarck had accustomed that 
country to dictatorship 
not too markedly different from Hit- 
ler’s, so that d torship has long 


been a the German mores. 


mained 
into the 


r ay ft 
a kind ol 


part ol 
, too, democracy had never 
ned a steady foothold. In neither 

os¢ countries was dictatorship 
repugnant to the vital folkways. 

But countries the profit sys- 

tem to the bulk of the population, is 

culture value, and there- 
scism rather than Commu- 
was the response to the need 


in both 


as in this 


democracy and 
the are both deeply 


profit 


I have likened the SEC to a phy- 
sician. Congress, as the master phy- 
Siciany, diagnosed the ailments and 
provided the medicines. We are the 
practising, day-to-day, doctor. Now 
nobody but a hypochondriac likes 
to have a doctor around unless he’s 
really needed. And the best physi- 
who makes his own job 
unnecessary, That's what the SEC 
aims to do. It realizes that a 
tient, if he will, is able to do almost 
as much to cure himself as can the 
doctor. The SEC seeks to encourage 
its patients and to enlist their aid. 

But the SEC can’t discharge its 
patients until its essential tasks are 
finished. In the performance of 
those tasks it is bound to annoy 
some persons. For there are always 
those who want to conceal their ail- 


clan is one 


pa- 





The people of this country, more and more, are interested 


in the search for an answer to the question whether sustained 


prosperity is going to be possible under a profit system oper- 


ated within a political democracy. 


A wide variety of views and conclusions have been offered 


in recent months by those seeking an answer to that question. 
Jerome N. Frank, a member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, is the latest of important Government officals 


to offer his analysis and conclusions. 


Mr. Frank at the same 


time tells of the part that he expects the SEC to play in the 
steps to be taken to purify the profit system. 
The public service of Commissioner Frank goes back to the 


early days of the New Deal. 


At that time he was one of the 


original advisers of the New Deal, helping to write the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act and the Agricultural Adjust- 


ment Act. 


Later he served as general counsel of the AAA 


and as special adviser on railroad problems for the SEC. 
Mr. Frank recently published a book entitled “Save Amer- 
ica First” which is an exposition of the nationalistic point of 


view in economics. 








The re- 
either of 
aspects of the 
group life will be vigorous indeed. 
An objective situation which 
for the elimination of either or both 
of these institutions may therefore 
cause chaos. It is by no means Clear, 
however, that such a situation may 
not soon exist, unless, on some sane 
basis, the and political 
integration of the European conti- 


n the folkways 
abandoning 


embedded 
Sistance to 
those customary 


calls 


economics 


nent occurs first. 


The Profit System Under 
American Democracy 

This country, happily, is confront- 
ed with no such dilemma. The tra- 
ditions most highly cherished by our 
people can be preserved without 
harm to our civilization. As I’ve 
indicated, we need but slough off 
some bad habits which have become 
associated with our most highly es- 
teemed ways of living. And this we 
can do. On this continent there will 
not occur the clash between, on the 
one hand, a system linking the profit 
economy with a political democracy 
and, on the other, an obsessional 
devotion to the existence of com- 
pletely independent national Ameri- 
can states. The social changes caiied 
for in the United States will thus 
not go to the heart of our institu- 
tions. 

I therefore believe that America 
can achieve lasting and widespread 
well-being under the profit system 
under a democracy. The Fascists 
jeer when that is said. They in- 
sist that only under a political dic- 
tatorship can there be economic 
health. 

It may be Europe, 


true that, in 


both capitalism and democracy are 


on their way to extinction. The lack 
of economic and political integration 
in Europe gives pause to all con- 
structive thinkers concerned with 
the European future. 

But our good fortune, our unity, 
and our immense resources make 
plainly possible a different future 
for America. By eliminating some 
bad habits, not at all inherent in 
American life, we can have a healthy 
profit system within a democracy. 

We should constantly, remember 
that America is not Europe. What 
is called capitalism in Europe is not 
what we have here. And a profit sys- 
tem, shorn of evils ineradicable in 
the European setting, is something 
that we can have—if only we are in- 
telligent. 

Let us but keep our eye on the 
American ball with no side glances 
at Europe as if our ways had to be 
those of Europe and we can be 
healthy and wealthy, if we are wise 

But we must cut some of our 
bad habits. And not the least of 
these habits which need correction 
are some of our bad financial prac- 
tices. There enters the SEC. 


out 


+ 





ments, who want to use rouge to 
create the appearance of health in- 
Stead of medicine to cure ill-health. 
Indeed, they accuse the doctor of 
creating the diseases to which he 
calls attention. And so the SEC is 
abused, recurrently, by some of its 
patients who call themselves its 
victims 

like that of 
not a happy 


The lot of the SEC- 
Gilbert's policeman—is 
one. At times we are forced to ex- 
amine a pathological case. We do 
so with no relish. We much prefer 
to look at economic health. At other 
times we are called upon 
in a certain amount of surgery. That 
Seldom fails to bring a loud 
from the patient 

The things people say about us 
when we do a little necessary cutting 
reminds me of a story a medical 
friend of mine his students. 
“You should always remember,” he 


SQUAW 


tells 


tells them, “that 


always describe a surgeon as a man 


gs his victim, 
a table 
until the blood 


and cruelly 


Lessons For the Future 

Drawn From the Past 
To deal effectively with the present 
and future financia 
our economy, we 
times to study and report its past 
That past is often ugly. In terms of 
present consequences, in 1938, 
happened in the 1920's often sounds 
Shockingly dishone 
It makes unpleas: 
do not ask you 
we are morbid-minded. We do 
say that the men who did the things 
we talk about were wicked men bent 
on wrong-doing. After all, virtually 
the whole country applauded those 
doings. As we now see them, those 
deeds were stupid, not wicked. The 
Stupidity was a shared stupidity, one 
in which most of us gladly acqui- 
esced And the hind-sight judg- 
ment that those acts were stupid 
is not a malicious judgment. It is 
reluctantly voiced in order that we 
may avoid such stupidities in the 
future. 

The New York Stock Exchange used 
to gnash its teeth when we diagnosed 
some of its traditional habits as er- 
roneous. But times have changed. 
And we rejoice that, on the basis 
of our new understanding, soon it 
will join us in eliminating those an- 
cient errors. 
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The rectification of the financial 
Structure of the public utility indus- 
try still lies ahead of us. That is a 
vast job, calling for infinite patience 
and all the wisdom we can command. 
The task demands public under- 
Standing, and we, therefore, want to 
be sure that our endeavors are not 
misunderstood 

There are bound to be 
zation proceedings in which we will 
have to bring to light the unpleasant 
fact that some so-called security 
holders have in fact no security. 


reorganl- 


Sometimes we shall be obliged to 
refuse approval of the continued 
payment of dividends because there 
their pay- 
we 


are no earnings justifying 
ment; and in such instances 
shall be obliged unsavory 

histories and disclose that 


period, dividends were 


to reveal 
corporate 
in a _ prior 

illegally paid 


Muckraking Not a Part of 
Commission Program 

But the impor 
we do those things to malign 
anybody or to hurt anyone or merely 
to preach a We are defi- 
nitely muck-raking, and if an 
unpleasa doesn’t contribute 
future, we are only 


anything to the 
draw a veil of charity 


tant point is that 


don't 
sermon 
past 


too glad to 
over it 

If some of the tasks we inherit are 
unpleasant, that is not of our doing 
In fact, through no fault of our own 
we not infrequently get an unsavory 





The New Deal believes that America can prosper under 
a profit system inside a political democracy. 
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The communist philosophy, as far as America is con- 
cerned, is one of despair. That despair we should reject. 


America is not Europe. What is called capitalism in Eu- 
rope is not what we have here, and a profit system, shorn of 
evils ineradicable in a European setting, is something that we 


can have. 


The rectification of the financial structure of the public 
utility industry still lies ahead of us—a vast job calling for 


infinite patience. 
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It is impossible to earn profits on “water” (in stocks) no 
matter how much may have been paid for the “water.” 


Chief obstacles to utility reorganizations—clinging by in- 
vestors to the reminder of a mirage that was once a hope; 
clutch of management on common stock from which it de- 


rives its power of control. 


In reconstructing some utility companies, interest of those 
whose securities are a claim on water and nothing else, must 
disappear. These people are not really damaged . . . at most 
they will be deprived of a claim on what did not exist. 


We cannot lose sight of the frequency with which security 
holders in the railroad industry have been put through the 
wringer of reorganization . .. we don’t want to see that hap- 
pen in the utility industry to future investors. 


patients will * mess dropped into our Japs 


Occasionally there is an incident 
to provide a sort of tragi-comic re- 
lief, as, for example, the following 
grim but amusing story. As you 
know, in the old days some utility 
holding companies used to induce 
the employes of their operating sub- 
sidiaries to sell stock to the custom- 
the local electric 
panies. One local plant manager 
had been selling preferred stock 
around town. When the collapse 
came, the local citizenry started to 
take it out on the company’s prop- 
erty. This manager became ) 
frightened that he sent this report 
to the home office 


ers of light com- 


When anyone mentions preferred 
stock to me I feel like dodging. This 
is a very serious subject. The thing 
that has kept us from having serious 
trouble with consumers who own 
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stock in our company is that we have 
not told the people that own stock 
that their money is lost. You know 
that it just takes one person to do 
damage to either an emplove or the 
system. This is a lawless piace; the 
people do not think anything of a 
killing. We have thing like 15 
to 20 murder cases every court. 
Nothing is done with one for mur- 
det I am when I t 
that for the company the preferred 
stockholders must be taken care ol 

When you go to collect a bill and 
the party brings out some Stock to 
pay with, it keeps one hervou I 
have been in some 
self, having been 
times. The next 
that would take me away. I wani to 
keep all the consumers friends of 
mine and the company This pre- 
ferred stock is dangerous.” 


some 


serious ell you 


tough places } 
shot some eight 


might be the 


to the occasional 


Again I ask 


I have adverted 
need for surgery 
understanding where such an opera- 
g with the 


k for 


tion is necessary in dealin 
utility problem We perform 
an operation, not out 
be ruthless, but only when it is 


sucn 
of a desire to 
the 
clearly indicated sound course. Let 


me be more specific. 


Unhappy Plight of Holders 
Of Unsound Securities 
Many people today hold securities 
of some public utility holding com- 
panies which were unsoundly fi- 
nanced in the 1920's. These people 
are in a difficult situation. Plainly 
stated, many of them hold securities 
for which they paid a lot more than 
the securities were worth. Though 
in most cases they do not know it 
(for the simple reason that people 
simply won’t face unpleasant reali- 
ties), these people have taken their 
beating in every way except for- 
mally. They still may have a stock 
certificate which $100 on its 
face; but this stock may never have 
been worth $100, and may never be. 
The certificate may still recite that 
it entitles the holder to $7 a year in 
dividends: but there may never have 
been $7 to pay him lawfully, and 
there may never be. It is simply im- 
possible to earn profits on water no 
matter how much may have been 

paid for the water originally. 


says 


To its owner, however, we all rec- 
ognize that a stock certificate 
a psychological significance. Some 
people are reluctant to exchange a 
7 per cent, $100 par value share of 
preferred stock for a no-par share of 
common even though the latter may 
have a real value twice that of the 
preferred. To make the exchange 
may be an admission of error—an 
abandonment of hope Similarly, 
the company which the pre- 
ferred stock is reluctant to recognize 
the truth Any reorganization in- 
volves a loss of face for the manage- 
ment, and the risk of loss of control 
reorganization carries a 


has 


sold 


of all 
things sometimes much 
ished than money 
Chief Obstacles Against 
Utility Reorganization 
the 
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Multitude of Factors in 


Determining “Value” 
That ist 
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recovery 
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while interest, hav 
I should add, a 
termining 
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judgment must, of 
The word “val- 
rips with ambiguity. In vary- 
contexts it has varying meane 
A multitude of factors must be 
Among them, 
y prospective earnings 
*n considerable weight 
the process of reconstructing 
tility companies, some people 
to be hurt but others will 
ited. As the water disap- 
nterests of those people 
a claim on the 
nothing else, must also 
disappear. The people who are elim- 
inated in this process are not really 
damaged. At they will be de- 
prived of a claim on something 
exist They received 
when they 
But 
upon the 
remains, will 
constructive 
ized industry 
1e financial 
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I want to emphasize this fact: I 
have referred to pathologic cases. I 
don’t want, for a moment, to give 
the impression that all the come 
panies are in that shape. 


Charting Safer Course 


For Future Investors 
hope is we can help to 
truct a healthy, profitable in- 
y which can progress soundly 
the future without the trouble- 
some interludes which have too fre- 
quently beset some of our great in- 
dustries—notably the railroad in- 
dustry. We cannot lose sight of the 
frequency with which security hold- 
that industry have 
put through the wringer of 
reorganization, almost always 
tl priorities—often losing 
thelr entire investment. We don't 
want to see that happen in the util- 
ity industry; and we firmly believe 
that within the framework of our 
present statute the formula 
which can protect the future in- 
vestors in that industry from such 
recurrent calamities. 

I say future investors. It would 
be wholly unfair of me not to admit 
that we cannot but see places in the 
present situations where existing so- 
must finally be 
recognition that the 
paper they have been clinging to is 
and has been worthless almost since 
the day it was sold to them. That is 
too bad, but, if it were not true, the 
cnances are that SEC would not be 
in the picture today 

Without doubt, one of the most 
encouraging happenings of the past 
few months has been the growing 

terest which the managements of 
great holding company systems 
nave been taking in the job of re- 
construction which lies ahead. 

It is encouraging because it 
American industrialists 
are beginning to assume that proper 
role of progressive leadership. which 

essential to the health of our 
tem 
friendly conversations with 
men have become more and 
more frequent. On both sides there 
1S that 
mere differences of opinion on de- 
talls must not be permitted to stand 
n tl way ‘ tructive co- 
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many of these 
grown up with the 
Some of those who 
giant holding com- 
have the skill and 
the power to reconstruct them along 
lines which give permanent 
vital portion of our 


national economy. 


tility 
constructed 


pany 


can 
health to this 
As doctors, we are in the happy 
position of knowing that we have 
not appeared too late on the scene, 
We know that our job is not to pro- 
comfort in the fleeting 
minutes of restore to 
} a vigorous body which is 
erely ailing. And we are begin- 
ning to experience the encourage- 
ment which comes to all doctors 
when they find out that they have 
a cooperative patient—a patient 
who wants to get well and Stay well 
and live long. It has at last become 
apparent SEC is, for the 
utility industry and for finance, a 


life extension institute 


vide last 


but to 


lif 
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ORE than eighteen centuries ago 
\ in the court of the Chinese Em- 
peror Ho Ti lived Ts’ai Lun, a man 
who was to make a discovery which 
paved the way for modern civiliza- 
tion 

Ts’ai Lun is credited with the in- 
vention of a method of making 
paper. 

Without paper it would have been 
impossible to develop our modern 
school system. Newspapers and mag- 
azines would be unknown. Shoppers 
would not have the convenience of 
modern packaged products and still 
would be selecting merchandise and 
groceries from open shelves and bins. 
With all commerce and industry de- 
pendent on parchment, or less satis- 
factory writing materials, modern 
records and correspondence would 
be out of the question. 

Nowhere has the Age of Paper 





reached a greater development than 
in this country. The United States 
uses half of all the paper and paper 
products made in the world, more 
than three times as much per capita 
as England, our nearest competitor. 

This tremendous increase in the 
consumption of paper, perhaps un- 
equalled among industrial products 
in common use, has been largely due 
to the paper and pulp industry's ef- 
ficiency in finding new uses for its 
products and to the industry’s re- 
duction of prices in the face of a 
steadily declining supply of timber 
Suitable for paper making. 


USE WIDENS; PRICES FALL 

The average person’s use of paper 
and paper products, as is shown by 
the pictogram on this page, in- 
creased nearly one-fourth between 
1926 and 1937. During the same pe- 
riod, according to Bureau of Labor 
Statistics figures, the average cost 
of paper products dropped 13 per 
cent. 

The history of the paper industry 
is marked by a steady increase in 
the market for its products, par- 
ticularly after the discovery in the 
years following 1840 of methods of 
making paper from wood pulp. This 
development released the paper in- 
dustry from its former dependence 
on rags and old paper as its basic 
source of raw materials and enor- 
mously reduced manufacturing costs. 

Many inventions and improve- 
ments of existing machines enabled 
further reductions in prices and the 
opening of new markets. 

The invention of machines for 
making paper boxes in the closing 
decade of the last century is typical 
of these developments. Within a few 
years machinery was _ perfected 
which turned out ten times as many 
boxes a day as were made on the old 
hand machines. 

With more efficient manufactur- 
ing methods it was possible to re- 
duce prices and the producéion of 
paperboard jumped from 575 tons 
in 1883 to 394,111 tons in 1899, 1,855,- 
994 in 1919 and 5,641,878 in 1937. 


PRODUCTION BY MACHINE 

Without the modern multi-cylin- 
dered paperboard machines and 
other improved manufacturing 
equipment this tremendous increase 
in the use of paperboard would have 
been impossible. But with cheap 
paperboard available it has been 
possible to substitute cheap paper- 
board cartons for the old types of 
expensive containers, in many cases 
even for such commodities as milk 
and oil. 

In recent years some of the great- | 
est advances in the papermaking 
art have come from the research 
of paper chemists who have brought 
forward many fundamental develop- 
ments as, for example, new proc- 
esses which have enabled the build- 
ing of a two hundred million dol- 
lar paper industry in the South. 

The improvements in machinery 
plus the discoveries of the paper 
chemists, then, are in large part re- 
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The last chapter 


Following is a resume of important 


Securities 


Final Deficiency Appropriation Act. 


Broadening classified civil service to | 


Five-year program for flood control, 


decades. Such a wide variety of uses not burn. The flameproofing process 
for paper has been developed that it can be applied to any kind of paper. 
is estimated there are 7,000 different Many of the experiments under- 
kinds of paper as well as 3,000 minor taken by the paper industry have 
variations been for the purpose of reducing 

In addition to the ordinary use of imports of foreign wood pulp. Per- 
paper for newsprint, for books and fection of the sulphate process has 
stationery, paper is used today for permitted the utilization of resinous 
dishes, paper cups and southern pine. 
towels, surgical dressings, wrappings Another avenue of operations 
for food and in many forms in the where swift progress is being made 
distribution of many commodities. is in forest conservation. 

One of the latest developments, One of the basic problems of the 
illustrative of the triumphs of the paper industry has been a steadily 


special emphasis during the last few # paper chemist, is a paper which will + 
| 
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of the 75th Con- 4 
gress is written into history. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has now approved 
or vetoed all the left-over bills and 
resolutions. 


from the law requiring allocations + 
of pay to dependents, because most | 
of them live with their families. 
Public Law 743. June 25. 

} Care and treatment of juvenile de- 
| linquents charged with Federal of- 
| 

| 


measures signed and the date of fenses, not punishable by death or 


approval: life imprisonment, making less | 
Wage-Hour Act: Establishing max- | stringent prosecution of those 

imum hours and minimum wages under 17. Public Law 666. June 

for many classes of labor. Public 21. 

Law 718. June 25. Amendment of Veterans’ Adminis- 
Amendment and amplification of tration regulations as to what 


Federal control of interstate traffic constitutes “line of duty” injuries 


in foods, drugs and therapeutic or diseases in determining com- | 
devices, and cosmetics. Public pensation of peace-time veterans, | 
Law 717. June 25. their widows and dependents. Pub- | 


lic Law 648. June 16. 
Federal Power Commission regula- 

tion of transportation and sale of 

natural gas in interstate com- 


and Exchange Commis- 
sion empowered to regulate brok- 
ers and dealers in over-the-coun- 
ter trading. Public Law 719. June 


25 merce. Public Law 688. June 21. 
Administrative amendments to 1930 Increase in Navy officer personnel 
Tariff Act. Public Law 721. June over the next five years, from 
25 6,531 to 8,249, to cost approxi- 


mately $300,000 the first year and 
ultimately $2,500,000 a year. Pub- 
lic Law 703. June 23. | 
Navy and Marine Corps promotion 
Act, making for selection 
and promotion of line officers in 
the two services less stringent. 
Public Law 736. June 23 
Extension of Federal meat inspec- 
tion over interstate shipments by | 
farmers, retail butchers and retail 
dealers. Public Law 776. June 29. | 


Appropriating $279,000,000; carry- 
ing funds to launch naval expan- 
sion program and other major 
“items. Public Law 723. June 27. 


rules 


include first, second and third- 
class postmasters and authorizing 
them to serve during good behav- 
ior. Public Law 720. June 27. 


authorizing, but not appropriating, 


$386,500,000 to build levees, sea- | Extension of Civil Service retirement 

walls and reservoirs in many to certain employes in the legis- 

States. The President signed the lative and judicial branches of 

bill but in a statement expressed the Government. Public Law 740. 
June 25 


doubt of the value of some of the 


projects and said “the Dill is not | Creation of a Federal “Committee on 


The Record of Legislation 


a step in the right direction in the 
set-up provided for general Gov- 
ernment planning.” Public Law 


sponsible for the fourfold increase 
in the per capita use of paper and 
paper products which has occurred 


Purchases of Blind-Made Prod- 
ucts,”—representatives of five ex- 
ecutive departments and a citizen 


. 
| 
since 1899. On a pound basis, more 761. June 29 conversant with the problems in- 
paper or paper products is used by New plan of Federal unemployment cident to employment of the blind | 
> s¢ . So — ‘ litat —_— nt o s 
the average person than any other compensation for railway em- - facilitate regener np orders 
product except water and milk ployes, to provide uniform system for commodities manufactured by | 
In fact, the per capita consump- | for workers in interstate commerce tbe blind. Public Law 739. June 
; : now subje Oo varying provis s <0 
tion of paper in the form of news- | ow subject to arying provisions 
print is much greater today than of unemployment insurance stat- VETOES | 
Y utes of the States. Public Law Requirement that all contracts in 


was the per capita consumption of 
all types of paper in 1899. If the 
paper used in a year by American 
newspapers were wound in one 
standard roil 72 inches wide, it would 
reach from the earth to the moon 
and back 75 times. 


722. June 27. 

Blanket authority to the President 
to permit citizens of the Ameri- 
can republics to receive instruc- 
tion at West Point, Annapolis or 
professional educational institu- 

| tions and schools maintained and 
7,000 KINDS OF PAPER | administered by the Federal Gov- 
The sharp contrast between prim- ernment or by Federal executive 
itive paper-making and modern pa- departments or agencies. S. 4044. 
per-making, says the Commerce June 27. 
Department, is shown by the fact | Authority to Court of Claims to de- 
that a man working with modern termine and enter judgment on 
machinery can turn out 10,000 times claims of contractors whose costs 
as much paper as could the first of performance were increased as 
Chinese paper makers. a result of the enactment of the 
The principal improvement in the National Industrial Recovery Act 
Fourdrinier machine, as the basic of June 16, 1933. Public Law 741. 


excess of $5,000 for construction, 
alteration or repair of any public 
building of the United States or 
the District of Columbia shall be 
awarded only to those whose bids 
are accompanied by names and 
addresses of subcontractors, mate- 
rial men and supply men to be 
used in the work The President 
Says this is intended to prevent 
so-called “bid-shopping practices 
of general contractors which ap- 
pear to be prevalent in Federal 
building projects” and that, while 
he recognizes “the evils of bid- 
shopping,” the bill would create 
“a multitude of administrative dif- 
ficulties” and greatly delay public 


paper machine is known, has been in June 27. building and public works pro- 
increasing the speed of operation Federal prohibition against inter- grams. H.R. 146. Vetoed June 25. 
and the size of the equipment. Basic State transportation of strike-| Proposed creation of a water-pollu- 


breakers. Public Law 779. June 29. 
CCC enrollees in territories and in- 
Sular possessions to be exempt |! 


principles remain the same 
Chemical research and the devel- 
opment of new products has had j 


tion division in the Public Health 
Service, with $300,000 for admin- 
istrative expenses and $700,000 for | 





declining supply of wood. Economies 
have been made in transportation 
and in operations only to be offset 
by the necessity for going farther 
away from existing mills to get a 
Suitable supply of raw material. 
Under scientific forest manage- 
ment a greater proportion of the 
timberland owned by the paper 
companies is being put on a sus- 
tained yield basis. If such manage- 
ment can be extended to the entire 
area, points out the Forest 
Service, this area could be made to | 
supply all of the nation’s pulpwood 


forest 
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State expenditures, and, in addi- 
tion, authorizations for loans and 
grants to States. President’s 
memorandum of disapproval fa- 
vors such a division but says it 
runs counter to the Budget Sys- 
tem because it provides direct 
recommendations to Congress 
without opportunity for Presiden- 
tial or Budget review. H. R. 2711. 
Vetoed June 25. 

Increased salaries for letter carriers 





in village delivery service. Presi- | 
dent says he cannot favor such | 
legislation until “Government | 
finances improve and postal re- 
ceipts and expenditures more 
nearly balance. H. R. 4285. Ve- 
toed June 25 


Exemption of publicly-owned inter- 
State highway bridges from State 
and local taxation. The President 
Says “there is no compelling rea- 
son to make such bridges Federal 
instrumentalities,” and the bill 
would mean possible increased tax 
burdens in the States. S. 252. Ve- 
toed June 25 

Court of Claims jurisdiction to de- 
termine claims of Choctaw Indians 
in Mississipi. President says it 
would reopen matters settled more 
than 30 years ago and would mean 
Government assumption of a lia- 
bility aggregating several millions 
of dollars. S. 1478. Vetoed June 25. 

Liberalization of 
erning 
gency 


existing law 
retirement pay for emer- 
officers of the army, navy 
and marine corps in the World 
War. President says no liberaliza- 
tion in existing law is warranted. 
H. R. 8176. Vetoed June 25. 
Authority to appropriate $196,568 to 
be divided equally between the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, Inc., and the Dis- 


gov- 


abled American Veterans of the 
World War, Inc., for relief of 
needy veterans or dependents. 


The President says such expendi- 
tures should be from Veterans’ 
Administration funds and “there 
is no assurance this legislation 
would not evoke the charge of dis- 
crimination.” S. 3319. Vetoed 
June 25. 

Local delivery two-cent letter rate 
to apply within the entire County 
of Queens, New York, now served 
by four independent offices—Long 
Island City, Jamaica, Flushing and 
Far Rockaway. The President, 
disapproving, states such action | 
would constitute a precedent for | 
other communities served by sep- | 
arate postoffices and would be im- | 
practicable, “for it would be an | 
almost hopeless task to educate 
the public with respect to the ter- 
ritory entitled to the local rate.” 
In addition, he says, it would re- 
sult in considerable loss of revenue 
and there should be no piecemeal 
legislation making exceptions to 
application of the three-cent rate. 
H. R. 2716. Vetoed June 25. 
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indefinitely. 


requirements 
Altogether 25,000 persons are 
employed in the paper mills. The 


industry already represents an in- 
vestment of two and a half billion 
dollars. And to an ever larger ex- 


tent, the use of paper and paper 
products enters into modern civiliza- 
tion. 
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ccountancy Home-Study 


—_——— 


made interesting and practical 
thru problem method 


OU know as well as we do 
that Accountancy fits many 
men for positions that pay 
three and five and ten thousand dol- 
lars a year—gives many other men 
unusual opportunity to start a profit- 
able growing business of their own. 

You probably realize also that— 
because of the new state and federal 
legislation—the accounting profes- 
sion faces now and for the next few 
years the greatest opportunity it has 
ever had. 

The only question is—just how 
practical is it for you to train your- 
self adequately in Accountancy 
through home study? : 

And the answer lies in the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 


For this modern plan of training 
not only makes Accountancy study 
at home thoroughly practical but 
makes it interesting as well. 

And here’s how: 


You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the auditor of 
your company or the head of a successful 
accounting firm. Suppose every day he 
were to lay before you in systematic order 
the various problems he is compelled to 
solve, and were to explain to you the 
principles by which he solves them. Sup- 
pose that one by one you were to work 
those problems out—returning to him 
every day for counsel and assistance— 

Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster by far than that 
of the man who is compelled to pick up 
his knowledge by study of theory alone. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, al- 
most that identical plan. You advance by 
studying principles and solving problems. 

Only—instead of having at your com- 
mand the counsel of a single individual 
—one accountant—you have back of you 
the organized experience of a large busi- 
ness training institution, the authoritative 
findings of scores of able accounting spe- 
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cialists, the actual procedure of the most 
successful accountants. 

Thus—instead of fumbling and blun- 
dering—you are coached in the solving of 
the problems you must face in the higher 
accounting positions or in an accounting 
practice of your own, Step by step, you 
work them out for yourself—until, at the 
end of your training, you have the kind of 
ability and experience for which business 
is willing to pay real money—just as it 
was glad to pay these men.* 


Five Men Who Tested and 
Proved It for You 


For instance, there was the man who 
started Accountancy training with us. 
After a short period of study, he took a 
position as bookkeeper for a year, and 
then became accountant for a leading 
automobile manufacturer — with book- 
keepers under him. Later he became 
auditor of one of the foremost banks in 
his state with his salary 325 percent 
larger than when he started training. 

He wrote, “My training is the best in- 
vestment I’ve ever made, showing a cash 
value running into five figures.” 

And the young clerk, earning $75 a 
month and then stepping up to several 
times that as general auditor for an out- 
standing, nation-wide organization. 





*Names and addresses given on request. 


LaSalle Extension busin 


LASALLE EXTENSION, 
Please send me, free of all cost or obligation, your 64-page, illustrated book, ‘‘Ac- 
countancy, the Profession That Pays,” tellin 
and your training for success in that field. 


Dept. 7348-HR, Chicago, IIL. 





ess training 


& about the profession of accountancy 


Within six months after he began our 
training, he was earning $125 amonthand 
within four years, he was earning $250. 

Do you wonder that he wrote, “While 
LaSalle ads once seemed like fairy tales to 
me, now I know from personal experience 
that they are true"? 

Or let us tell you about two men—one 
a stenographer and the other a retail 
clerk—neither of whom knew more than 
the simplest elements of bookkeeping. 
One is now the comptroller and the other 
the assistant comptroller of a large 
company. 

“LaSalle training in Higher Accoun- 
tancy,"" wrote both, “was the important 
factor in our rapid climb.” 

And if you are thinking about the C. P, 
A. degree and a public accounting busi- 
ness of your own, read about the pharma- 
cist who was earning $30 a week when 
a LaSalle registrar secured his enroll- 
ment for Accountancy training. Eight 
months later he left the drug store to take 
a bookkeeping job at $20 a week—less 
money but larger opportunity. Three 
years later he passed the C. P. A, exam- 
ination and a year later yet he was earn- 
ing $5,000 a year. Now he has his own 
successful public accounting firm for 
which he says, “My LaSalle training has 
been largely responsible.” 


One-Tenth of All C. P. A.’s Are 
LaSalle Alumni 


If you want still more proof, remember 
that 1,500 C.P.A.’s—nearly one-tenth of 
all those in the United States who ever 
passed the difficult examination for this 
coveted degree—are LaSalle alumni. 

And knowing these facts, ask yourself 
if there can be any further question about 
the practicability of this training—ask 
rather if the real question is not about 
the size of your own ambition and the 
quality of your determination. . 

For Accountancy is no magic wand for 
the lazy or the fearful or the quitter—it 
offers success only to the alert adult who 
has the courage to face the facts and the 
will to carry on till the job is done. 

If you are that individual, the coupon 
below, filled out and mailed, will bring 
you free the information that may open up 
to you the future of which you have 
dreamed—ability and income and success. 


Is it not worth getting that information? 
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Tide of World Affairs: 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFBICE 
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.« Great Britain's Dilemma: 


Peace or War as Her Ships Are Bombed 





Britain faces a choice of 
peace or war as General 
Franco’s planes sink her 
ships. Smaller incidents have 
led to hostilities in the past. 

Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain strives to avert a con- 
flict, but the Britons’ wrath 


rises. 
Can he hold to his course? 
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“strict 
note to Germany, 

followed in short order said 

that: “The Government of the United 
States would be constrained to hold 
the Imperial German Government to 
accountability for such acts 
their naval authorities and to 
take any steps it might be necessary 
to take to safeguard American lives 
and property to secure to Am- 
erican citizens full enjoyment 
of their acknowledged rights on the 
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and 
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high seas.” 


AS THE TIMES CHANGE 

The wheel of war has turned full 
around since then. Today the 
United States has attempted to 
hedge itself behind a legislative bar- 
rier which takes little or no cogni- 
zance of “its acknowledged rights 
on the high seas.” Under its Neu- 
tralitv Act its citizens and mer- 
chantmen may be barred from bel- 
ligerent zones Today, however, 
Britain’s merchantmen following 
along the United Kingdom’s trade 
routes are receiving little aid from 
His Majesty’s government. Every 
bomb that finds a new Union Jack, 
although it increases the temper of 
the British folk, increases the at- 
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the Chamberlain govern- 
ment, foreign observers report, to 
use the diplomatic pouch instead of 
anti-aircraft guns 

The present position of the United 

States in respect to neutrality offers 
a startling proof of the long road 
ice the World War. 

In 1914 the United States de- 
manded the rights to trade and 
protection to its citizens engaged in 
rade. Great Britain curtailed those 
rights—we protested. Germany cur- 
tailed those rights—we went to war. 
here were 12 American merchant 
ships lost from the outbreak of the 
World War up until the diplomatic 

rupture with Germany in 1917. Only 
34,000 tons were represented in the 
aggregate. The number of lives lost 
on these American ships was seven. 

It was not so much the loss of 

property that broke the back of neu- 
trality, according to neutrality ex- 
perts, as the loss of American lives 
on British ships sunk by German U- 
boats and raiders. Of the 183 Amer- 
ican lives lost up until our entrance 
into the war, 176 were on belligerent 
vessels. 


WHEN AMERICA WENT TO WAR 

It was this attitude of the Gov- 
ernment at the time which has 
forced historian Edwin Borchard 
of Yale to conclude that: “It is thus 
apparent that the first American 
protest on submarines of February 
10, 1915, with its challenging ‘strict 
accountability’ was founded on the 
false premise that the United States 
was privileged to speak not only for 
American vesseis and their person- 
nel but also on behalf of American 
citizens on Allied and other vessels. 
No other neutral country appears to 
have fallen into this error. . All 
the northern neutrals of Europe suf- 
fered far greater losses than the 
United States both in men and in 
ships, but did not commit themselves 
to views that could not be legally 
sustained and that invited war.... 

“Yet the American notes made no 
distinction in principle betweev 
Allied, neutral, and American ships, 
between armed and unarmed ships, 
between contraband carriers and 
innocent vessels. Throughout the 
controversy, the Administration’s 
position was as unsound as its de- 
fense was eloquent.” 


JOHN BULL FEELS IT NOW 

Similarly it is just this situation 
which is plaguing the British Gov- 
ernment. While it is true that many 
of the ships bombed were engaged 
in the perfectly innocent trade be- 
tween Spanish and English ports, it 
is also held by the insurgent com- 
mand that a major share of those 
ships sunk were engaged in illicit 
and contraband trade. 

The whole squeeze-play in which 
England and the other major powers 
are engaged with Spain, according 
to certain diplomats, being used as 
a pawn, bears other striking resem- 
blances to this nation’s role at the 
outbreak of the World War. 

On December 26, 1914, Secretary 
of State Bryan, in a cable to Am- 
bassador Page in London, stated in 
part: 


traversed s 


that the commerce between 
countries, which are not belliger- 
ents, should not be interfered with 
by those at war unless such inter- 
ference is manifestly an imperative 
necessity to protect their national 
safety, and then only to the extent 
of that necessity.” 
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Just as the insurgent Spanish com- 
mand now finds it “an imperative 
necessity” to keep foodstuffs and 
other commodities from the loyalists, 
did Great Britain in 1914, and 
Germany too, realize it was an “im- 
perative necessity” to keep Ameri- 
can trade from each other. 

Lord Grey later revealed: “... the 
object of (British) diplomacy, there- 
fore, was to secure the maximum of | 
blockade that could be enforced | 
without a rupture with the United 
States.” 


THE LESSON OF 1917 

Just as today the Spanish loyalist | 
Government has the gold to spend 
for necessities, making trade lucra- 
tive though hazardous, so in 1914 
did Great Britain turn to the mar- 
kets of the United States for com- 
modities. American trade boomed, 
and as it boomed the British index 
skyrocketed above that of Germany. 
It was this factor which led to the 
development of the submarine. And 
yet the sympathies of the public, 
then, as now, played as much a role 
in the balance of war power. 

As far back as December, 1914, 
Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska in- | 
troduced a bill to embargo the ex- | 
port of arms Count Bernstorff, | 
German Ambassador in the United 
States when he was handed his 
passport on Feb. 3, 1917, took cogni- 
zance of the mass feeling in this 
country by saying: “I am not sur- 
prised. My government will not be 
surprised either. The people in Ber- 
lin know what was bound to happen 
if they took the action they have 
taken. There was nothing else left 
for the United States to do.” 


CHAMBERLAIN'’S POLICY 

Viewing developments of the last 
week o: two, diplomats in Washing- 
ton predict that if the present bomb- 
ing situation can be glossed over, 
there is a chance, slight as it is, that 
the next fortnight should bring a 
clearer and jess dangerous set of 
circumstances to deal with. 

As they view the problem: 

Faced with mounting public in- 
dignation over the Government’s in- 
ability to cope with the bombing of 
British merchantmen, Prime Minis- 
ter Chamberlain had one of two 
courses open to him. He could either 
adopt a strong policy of armed re- | 
prisal, in much the same manner as 
Germany, when it bombed the town 
of Almeria after the “Deutschland” 
was bombed, or he could diplomat- 
ically “beg” Mussolini to use his in- 
fluence to soften General Franco. 
Since the whole tenor of the Cham- 
berlain policy has been one of ap- 
peasement, the second course was 
decided upon. 


THE PROBLEM BEFORE IL DUCE 

Two years ago, these same diplo- 
mats recall, John Bull breathed fire 
at Il Duce and the latter was report- 
ed to have been impressed. Last 
week the Fascist leader was viewed 
as sitting at his desk in his huge 
palace room and giggling at the | 
British turn about face. 

It was apparent to Il Duce that 
the Chamberlain government faced 
a crisis. Astute strategy probably 
led him to the conclusion that it 
may have been his turn to call the 
play. But the wily Fascist also real- 
ized that under the preliminaries 
of appeasement, already concluded, 
until the Spanish conflict drew to a 
close he would be unable to see the 
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Anglo-Italian amity pact put into | 
effect, unable to start negotiations 
with the French for a similar agree- 
ment. 

And in the meantime the Nazi 
swastika which had already ringed 
the Brenner Pass to the north was 
apparently beginning to swirl closer 
to the Balkan states, separated from 
Italy only by the narrow Adriatic. 

Heretofore, the Fascists have con- 
sidered their “sphere of influence” 
in the Danubian Basin a certainty. 
Now, Il Duce is viewed by the ob- 
servers as probably weighing the 
odds of teaming up with Great Brit- 
ain and France, just as in the World 
War it was considered the better 
part of: valor for the Italians to 
throw their lot in with the Allies 


Wide World 

SINK OR SWIM? 
Bombings of British merchantmen 
in Spanish waters has provoked a crisis 
in the government of Prime Minister 
Chamberlain whose political fate all 
but rests in the hands of Mussolini. 





than with the Imperial German 
Government 

But as reports began to trickle 
over the cables it was hinted that 
even if Il Duce “suggested” to Gen- 
eral Franco that it might be better 
to g0 easy on British shipping, al- 
though of course taking no chances 
to jeopardize a Spanish insurgent 
victory, it might not be for 
him to keep the Heinkel and Junker 
raids 


SO easy 
planes from continuing their 
on merchantmen 

To Der Fuehrer then fell the piv- 
otal role. And as it was explained 
in certain quarters, the Nazis had 
much more to gain by keeping the 
British, French and Italians apart 
than it was to watch them sit down 
to a peace feast. 

It was this threat of the Spanish 
loyalists to attempt reprisals on the 
German and Italian staffed air base 
at Majorca that added yet another 
nervous twitch to the rugged mus- 
tached: profile of the British Prime 
Minister. With news of the threat, 
there came immediate counter- 
threats from both German and Ital- 
ian higt. commands of immediate 
intervention, despite the fact that 
Majorca according to the history 
books still a part of Spain. To 
“soft soap” the loyalists from this 
line was the job of the British and 
French 

However, observers, some of whom 
credit the strategy move to Moscow, 
believe that nothing will come of it. 
France for the present is adamant in 
keeping the Pyranees plugged. Pre- 
mier Daladier, unlike Premier Blum, 
is playing the game the British way. 


THE PROSPECT IN SPAIN 
Whether the Spanish conflict is 
nearing its final phase is open to 
conjecture by a cross section of cor- 
respondents in both insurgent and 
loyalist areas. The majority are of 
the opinion that even with the lock- 
ed northern pass, the loyalists have 
enough war materials for another 
year As sea-borne commodities 
continue to keep the loyalists stif- | 
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ULY 5 is the third birthday of the 


National Labor Relations Act. 

Looking back over the three years, 
Edwin S. Smith, a member of the 
National Labor Relations Board 
which administers the Act, declared: 

“Few governmental agencies have 
had a more tempestuous career than 
this Board. From the time the Act 
was passed, storm signals were run 
up, and the Board has been steer- 
ing a course in the midst of heavy 
winds of criticism ever since.” 

The Act was passed shortly after 
the NRA was invalidated and was 
intended to give statutory support 
to the collective bargaining rights 
which had previously been written 
into the NRA “codes.” 

Although the law was for some 
time generally regarded by employ- 
ers and the ‘legal profession as un- 
likely to stand up against attacks 
on its constitutionality, the Supreme 
Court upheld it in 1937. In a series 
of decisions, the Court interpreted 
the term “interstate commerce” in a 
sense far broader than it had ever 
done before, thus enlarging the 
powers of Congress and preparing 
the way for Federal legislation in a 
field which had been closed to Con- 
gress since the foundation of 
Republic. 

The bitter attacks which broke 
over the Board’s head led to only 
one instance of formal action by 
Congress. This was the holding of 
a preliminary investigation into the 
activity of the Board by the Judici- 
ary Committee of the Senate. The 
committee, after brief hearings, 
voted unanimously to discontinue 
the investigation. 

Senator Arthur H 
(Rep.), of Michigan, 
number of amendments to the Act 
which, according to opinions ex- 
pressed by the Labor Board, would 
have transformed the law into a 
means of hamstringing unions and 
suppressing collective bargaining 
rights. No action was taken on the 
bill. 


THE SCOPE OF THE ACT 
What the Act does, briefly, is 
forbid employers to interfere with 
the right of employes to choose 
freely their own bargaining repre- 
sentatives, requires them to bargain 
with representatives when chosen 
and provides a means of deciding 
who such representatives are by 
means of elections or otherwise. 
This last function, vested in the 
Labor Board, served as an author- 
itative means of determining the 
choice of employes at a time when 
the labor movement split into two 
warring factions, each resolved on 
being recognized by individua] em- 
ployers. While the Board thus 
served as an instrument for decid- 
ing such contests by the ballot box 
instead of the picket line, it incur- 
red frequent hostility from the 
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fened in their resolve it is unlikely 
that General Franco’s bombers will 
seriously curtail their raiding 

This then is the impasse facing 
Great Britain. The whole govern- 
ment policy, if it is not to be tram- 
pled on by its own supporters, is 
contingent upon a rebel victory and 
closer rapproachment with Italy. 
Should Il Duce play with Downing 
Street and order a cessation of 
British merchant bombing—will Der 
Fuehrer do the same? Diplomatic 
advices are gloomy on this point. 
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Bigger Battleships: Why Navy Pact Was Amended 


FLIP of the wrist and the signa- 
tures of the United States, Bri- 
tain and France added 10,000 to the 
size of capital ships agreed upon 
at the 1936 naval conference. 
When emissaries of the three pow- 
ers sat down at the London confer- 
ence table in March, 1936, it was de- 
cided that battleships would be lim- 
ited to 35,000 tons, aircraft carriers, 
23.600 tons, new cruisers, 8,000 tons 
and submarines, 2,000 tons. In ad- 
dition there would be a six-year 
building holiday in heavy cruisers. 
But the value of the treaty was 
limited by a number of so-called “es- 
cape clauses.” One of these was the 
“escalator clause” which made pos- 
sible a boosting of the 35,000-ton 
capital ships to 45,000 tons, which 
was invoked last week. 


THE ESCALATOR CLAUSE 

Why was that action taken at that 
time? 

The reasons as outlined by the 
State Department were given on 
June 30, with an announcement of 
the signing of the protocol. The an- 
nouncement stated in part: 

“Following the refusal of Japan 
to furnish information with regard 
to its naval construction, or plans 
for future construction, the powers 
parties to the London Naval Treaty 
of 1936—that is, the United States, 
Great Britain and France—mutually 
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reached the decision to depart from 
the limits of the treaty in the battle- 
ship category and, on April 1, ex- 
changed notes announcing their in- 
tention to escalate... .” 


BIG SHIPS NO CERTAINTY 

Application of the escalator clause 
is no sign, however, that the powers 
will begin to take advantage of it. 
As a matter of fact, it is evidenced 
that none of them will build up to 
the new limit. France, contingent, 
of course, on what Germany and 
Italy may do, says she does not in- 
tend to go beyond 35,000 tons. The 
United States also will remain with- 
in the old limit. 

Great Britain, however, revealed 
in a note to the United States, co- 
incident with the invocation of the 
escalator clause, that two capital 
ships provided for but not yet under 
construction, may go as high as 40,- 
000 tons. 

Great Britain now has under con- 
struction five 35,000-ton battleships. 
The United States has two 35,000- 
ton battleships under construction. 
Four others of a similar tonnage 
have been appropriated for by the 
Congress although construction has 
not yet begun. In addition there 
has been authorized, but not yet 
appropriated for, two additional 
battleships, tonnage unspecified 

Behind the new protocol is a story | 





of international maneuvering in 
naval preparedness. 

Even before the League of 
tions had a chance to call a 
ference on naval limitation, this 
Government took the lead and in 
the Washington Conference of 1921- 
22 managed in a limited way, to plug 
naval construction for more than a 
decade. Capital ship competition 
was stymied by a 10-year building 
holiday. It was at that time that 
the strength of the leading naval 
powers was brought into the 5-5-3 
ratio. 

In 1930 the battleship construction 
holiday was extended to 1936. But 
in 1934, Japan after its resignation 
from the League of Nations, gave 
warning that it would refuse, after 
the treaty expiration of 1936, to con- 
tinue in its limtt—and in conference 
in 1935 and 1936 refused to budge 
from its position that it be given 
parity with Great Britain and the 
United States. 

With Japan definitely out of the 
naval limitation talks by January, 
1936, and with the expiration of the 
treaty in December of that same 
year, Great Britain, France and the 
United States then sat down to 
draft a new agreement 

It was the escalator clause in this 
agreement that was invoked last 
week. The reason, as indicated by | 
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the State Department, was the re- 
fusal of the Japanese to tell of its 
naval construction plans, so far 
sealed tighter than a drum. 

However, observers profess to see 
in the retention of old limits and 
auxiliary ships, the fact that Great 
Britain is less concerned now with 
the “menace” of oversize Japanese 
battleships. 

Nevertheless, the powers, whatever 
their espionage agents might have 
learned about naval construction in 
the Far East, are not quite content 
to sit back without first having 
played their cards like gentlemen— 
so that if the occasion does arise— 
they can quite candidly point out 
that if they did decide to build 45,000 
ton battleships it was all according 
to Hoyle—Hoyle being the escalator 
clause invoked last week. 


THE ARMY’S NEW PLANS 


On still another front did the na- 
tion increase its defense equipment. 
Execution of War Department con- 
tracts set in motion the construc- 
tion of 98 fighting airplanes at a 
total cost of 14,433,196. The order, 
the largest one ever given in the 
peacetime history of the country, 
will include 13 additional “flying 
fortress” bombing planes, 78 two- 
motored Douglas bombers, 7 Vultee 
attack planes and additional air- 
plane motors and equipment. 


July 5, 1938 
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Kecsgranm + Three Years of the NLRB: 
99 Per Cent of Cases Settled Out of Court 
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VICTORIES IN THE COURTS 

In the face of criticism, however, 
Board was able to point 
long record of favorable court deci- 
sions. The Supreme Court made de- 
cisions favorable to the Board’s po- 
in 16 cases and reversed its 
position in none. In the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, where all Board 
orders must go for enforcement, ihe 
Board was sustained in 28 decisions 
and was reversed in 8. These figures 
refer to decided by the 
Supreme Court. 

Altoget the Board has handled 
14,207 involving 3,579,000 
worke} 10,447. Of 
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Bitter storms of attack 
and reply have been the lot 
of NLRB, now three years 
old. 

The Board meanwhile has 
closed 10,447 cases; fewer 
than one per cent of its de- 
cisions were taken to court; 
collective bargaining was 
fostered on a broad front. 

Here is a sketch of its 


tribulations and activities. 
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tions, 
lodged 
withdrawn. 


1S10NS, 


instances. 
came into 


STRIKES, AVOIDED AND SETTLED 
In the course of such proceedings, 
the Board claims to have seitled 
1,173 strikes and to have averted 556 
others. Ten thousand workers, dis- 
criminated against for union activ- 
ity, were reinstated through action 
by the Board. Approximately 1,200 
employe elections have been held, in 
> than half a million bal- 
lots w 

ly, s been stated on be- 
half of the Board, the three years 
of its have seen collective 
bargaining established in most mass 
production industries and greatly 
extended in other industries. Union 

membership has doubled. 


Sky s : 
Harris & Ewing 
THE OTHER WAY ‘ROUND 
For the first time in its role as “labor 
umpire” the NLRB held that em- 
ployes belonging to the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, headed by Homer 
Martin (above), had induced fellow 
workmen to join the union. It was 
one factor in the Labor Board's calling 
for an election in the General Motor’s 
Oakland, Calif., plant. 








Country's Biggest Circus 
Stopped by a Strike 


MONG the thousands of problems 
fi that arise inevitably out of the 
employer-employe relationship, com- 
paratively few develop into an im- 
portance sufficient to attract na- 
tional attention. Among the few 
that did so last week, however, was 
one which was probably unprece- 
dented in America. 

This was the spectacle of “The 
Greatest Show on Earth” folding up 
its tents and going into winter quar- 
controversy over 

which could be solved. 
The Ringling Brothers and Barnum 


ters because of 


ions and Bailey circus abruptly ceased 


exhibitions while at Scranton, 
Pa.. and, when no agreement could 
be reached between the manage- 
ment and the American Federation 
ef Actors (AFL), representing the 


employes, it entrained for its base at 


Ils 


Sarasota, Fla. 

John Ringling North, owner of the 
circus, had served notice that, to 
avoid bankruptcy, the pay of all 
employes would have to be cut by 
25 per cent from the scale provided 
for in an employment contract. The 
such a reduction was a 
t refused 


union said 
violation of its contract. 
to accept the cut 

Mr. North offered to withdraw his 
demand if accountants selected by 
both union and management 
agreed, after examination of the 
books, that the circus could afford 
to pay the scale. When the union 
did not reply immediately, the show 
was closed. The mayor of Scranton 
ordered it to quit the city on ac- 
count of what he declared to be a 
menace to the city’s health. 

Ralph Whitehead, an official of 
the union, later declared that Mr. 
North had jailed to show that a fi- 
nancial crisis made the pay cut nec- 
essary and had declined to submit 
the books to union representatives, 
who, he said, had offered to accept 
a 12' per cent pay cut. 

The union announced its inten- 
tion of suing the circus for $100,000 
for breach of contract. The circus 
management, on the other hand, 
charged that the union had broken 
its contract in many ways. 

The union includes both perform- 
ers and laborers, the latter compris- 
ing the bulk of the membership. 
Many of the performers expressed 
willingness to accept the pay cut, 
sig a petition to that effect, but 
they were outvoted by the laborers. 

ee + @ 


ine 


) 
ning 


Problem of Coercion 
By Fellow Workers 


Another event which emerged into 
national importance, though less 
dramatic, carried greater signifi- 
cance perhaps for the future of la- 
bor relations. This was the first 
decision rendered by the National 
Labor Relations Board which re- 
lated to General Motors Corporation. 

The year 1937 was ushered in by 
a bitter strike against this corpora- 
tion called by the United Automobile 
Workers. It was eventually settied 
on an understanding that the union 
should be recognized as repiesenta- 
tive for its own members only in 
those plants in which the strike had 
been effective. 

Last week the Labor Board pro- 
vided the union for the first time 
with the opportunity of replacing 
that form of recognition by recog- 
nition as exclusive bargaining agent. 
The opportunity was in the form of 
an election ordered among employes 
of three divisions of the company 
in Oakland, Calif., the three di- 
visions being considered one unit. 
To take advantage of the opportu- 
nity, of course, the union would 
have to win the election. 

There was another reason, how- 
ever, why this decision commanded 
the attention of labor and industry. 
For the first time the Labor Board 
took cognizance of alleged coercion 
on the part of fellow workmen to in- 
duce workers to join a union and 
modified its decision accordingly. 

The C. I. O. union, in hearings be- 
fore the Board, had shown member- 
ship cards signed by a majority of 
the employes. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the Board would have 
certified the union without an elec- 
tion when it could thus prove ma- 
jority membership. But in this in- 
Stance, a rival union, the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists 
(AFL), presented affidavits that 
many employes had been intimi- 
dated into joining the C. I. O. union. 
The Board accordingly decided that, 
to settle for certain“whether the 
majority desired the C. I. O. union 
to speak for them, they should be 
given the right to so declare by se- 
cret ballot. 

a ae 3 


Right of Employers 
In City Elections 


As this decision was being an- 
nounced, another hearing by the 
Board was going forward involving 
a company whose president, Charles 
R. Hook, is also the president of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers. This organization has oc- 
cupied a position as critic of the 
Labor Board. The hearing was on 
a complaint against the American 
Rolling Mills Company, of Ashton, 
Ky., based on charges preferred by 
the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee (CIO). 

The chief reason, however, for the 
attention attracted by this case was 
one count in the complaint, which 
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good relations with aJl nations. 


July 5, 1938 


The United States News 








AMERICA’S "HUMAN BALANCE SHEET’: THE PR 


Fuli text of President Roose- 
velt’s address to the National 
Education Association June 30, 
wn New York, 
id YOU have followed the argu- 

ments of financial experts over 
the last few years, you have guessed 
that they have as many theories of 
keeping books as there are ends to 
serve. They do not always agree 
on the definition of capital, and they 
even disagree on what is an asset 
and what is a liability. That is true 
both in private business and in gov- 
ernment. 

But whatever differences book- 
keepers and financiers may have 
over the rules of their professions, 
no man or woman of common sense 
can forget, or allow Government to 
forget, what are the true and ulti- 
mate assets and liabilities of a na- 
tion. 

The only real capital of a nation 
is its natural resources and its hu- 
man beings. So long as we take care 
of and make the most of both of 
them, we shal! survive as a strong 
nation, a successful nation and a 
progressive nation—whether or not 
the bookkeepers say other kinds of 
budgets are from time to time out 
of balance. 

This capital structure—natural re- 
sources and human beings—has to 
be maintained at all times. The 
plant has to be kept up and new 
capital put in year by year to meet 
increasing needs. If we skimp on 
that capitai, if we exhaust our na- 
tural resources and weaken the Cca- 
pacity of our human beings, then 
we shall go the way of all weak 
nations. 


A NEW BALANCE SHEET 

Before we can think straight as a 
nation, we have to consider—in ad- 
dition to the old kind—a new kind of 
Government balance sheet—a long- 
range sheet which shows survival 
values for our population and for our 
democratic way of living, balanced 
against what we paid for them. 

Judged by that test—history’s test 
—I venture to say that a long-range 
budget of the present Administra- 
tion of our Government has been 
in the black and not in the red. 

For many years I, like you, have 
been a pedagogue, striving to incul- 
cate in the youth of America a 
greater knowledge of and interest in 
the problems which, with such force, 
strike the whole world in the face 
today. 

In these recent years we have 
taught the prudent husbandry of 
our national estate—our rivers, our 
soil, our forests, our phosphates, our 
oils, our minerals and our wild life. 
Along these lines we have made 





# mighty strides—come further than ¢ intricate human relationships 
| in all the years before in knowledge 


of how to gmapple with the problems 
of maintaining the estate that our 


forefathers handed down to us. 

With the dissemination 
knowledge we have taken action 
Few men begrudge what that actior 


has cost, because it has been based 
on operations physically large and 
spectacular, dramatic and easy to 


see. 


of this 


Iam thankful that I live in an age 
of building, for it is far easier to 


That is why the teachers of Amer- 
ica are the ultimate guardians of 
the human capital of America, the 


assets which must be made to pay 


1 


social dividends if democracy is to 
survive. 

We have believed wholeheartedly 
in investing the money of all] the 
people on the education of the peo- 
ple. 


That conviction, backed up by 
taxes and dollars, is no accident, for 


it is the logical application of our 
faith in democracy. 





Germany. 





To protect civil liberties, 


to maintain a free press, to 
cherish tolerance—these are missions of the United States 
as defined afresh by President Roosevelt. 

After being hailed by cheering crowds on his way through 
the streets of New York, the President spoke his views with 
fervor at the site of the forthcoming World's Fair on June 30. 

Members of the National Education Association heard 
from him a condemnation of censorship, of burning libraries 
and of exiling scientists. He named no country but com- 
mentators associated his remarks with happenings in Nazi 


In another address, dedicating a Federal project for the 
Fair, he pledged the Administration again to the policy of the 
“good neighbor” in relations with foreign nations. The texts 
of his addresses are presented herewith. 





dramatize to one’s self the impor- 
tance of the object if you see it while 
it is going up than if you come 
along later and see it only in its 
completed stage. We are fortunate 
today in seeing the New York 
World’s Fair of 1939 in the construc- 
tion stage. This glimpse will make 
it mean more to us when we see it 
completed next year. 

The other half of the preserva- 
tion of our national capital is like- 
wise a problem of husbandry—the 
conserving of health, energy, skill 
and morale of our population, and 
especially of that part of our popu- 
lation which will be the America 
of tomorrow. 


THE DUTY OF THE TEACHER 

This also is a problem of the full- 
est use and development of precious 
resources of ability which cannot be 
stored and will be lost if they remain 
unused. 

No natlon can meet this changing 
world unless its people, individually 
and collectively, grow in ability to 
understand and handle the new 
knowledge as applied to increasingly 








The "Good Neighbor” Policy 
For All the World 


Full text of President Roose- 
velt’s speech upon laying a cor- 
ner stone for a Federal building 
at the World Fair site in New 
York June 30. 


N THIS occasion we formally 

commence the construction of a 
building of the Government of the 
United States. I gladly express the 
appreciation of that Government to 
the representatives of so many other 
nations who have graciously decided | 
to take part in the New York World 
Fair of 1939. 

Already the plans for their parti- 
cipation are drawn and to them I 
want to stress my hope that many 
of their countrymen will visit the | 
fair next year. To them also a hearty 
welcome will be given. 

I emphasize this on the ground | 
of reciprocity, because for many | 
years the visiting balance has been 
somewhat uneven. Far more Ameri- 
cans have been traveling to the 
shores of other continents, especially 
Europe, than visitors from other na- 
tions to our shores. 

I encourage all of my compatriots 
to learn all they can at first hand 
about other nations and to make 
friends there, but I wish that more 
of the citizens of other nations could 
visit us and make friends here. 

All of us realize, of course. that 
the affairs of many parts of 
the world are, to put it politely, 
somewhat distraight. Such a condi- 
tion necessarily accompanies wars 
and rumors of wars. 


THE “GOOD NEIGHBOR” POLICY 


We in this hemisphere are hap- 
pily removed, in large measure, both 
from fear and from the controver- | 
sies which breed it. In a larger | 
sense, however, we cannot remain 
unconcerned, especially because it is | 
our fortune to enjoy friendship and 





You who represent the other na- 
tions here today have heard what is 
known as the policy of the “good 
neighbor.” To that neighbor, to that 
policy we have steadily adhered, and 
it may weil be said that it is the 


definite policy of all the American 


republics. 
It is a policy which can never be | 


* merely unilateral. In stressing it the 


American republics appreciate, I am 
confident, that it is bilateral and 
multilateral and that the fair deal- 
ing which it implies must be recip- 
rocated. 
A WORLD-WIDE POLICY 

It is a policy which was not in its 
inception, or subsequently, limited 
to one hemisphere. It has proven so 
successful in the Western Hemis- 
phere that the American republics 
believe that it could succeed in the 
rest of the world if the spirit which 
lies behind it were better understood 
and more actively striven for in the 
other parts of the world. 

Furthermore, the policy of the 
“good neighbor” is, as we know, 
not limited to those problems of 
international relations which may 
result in war. We are against war 
and have agreed among ourselves 
quietly to discuss difficulties in such 
a way that the possibility of war 
has become remote. But the policy 
involves matters of trade and mat- 
ters affecting the interchange of 
culture. 


FOR CULTURE AND FOR TRADE 

In these modern days when so 
many new economic and social prob- 
lems call for the revision of many 
old economic and _ social tenets, 
closer personal contacts are an es- 
sential to the well-being of nations. 

That is why the New York World 
Fair and the San Francisco Fair are 
well-timed for 1939. They wil] en- 
courage that interchange of thought, 
of culture, and of trade which are 
so vital today. They will give to 
the opposite ends of our country an 
opportunity to see the exhibits and 
visitors from the rest of the world 
—they will give to those visitors a 
splendid chance to see something 
of the length and breadth of the 
United States. 


A SYMBOL OF PEACE 

All of us here today look forward 
to April, 1939, when this great ex- | 
position will be formally opened. It | 
has been well said that you cannot 
hate a man you know. Therefore, 
this exposition will stand as a sym- 
bol of peace for, without doubt, it 
is a useful advance on the patient 
road to peace. 


+ 


Man’s present-day control of the 


affairs of nature is the direct result 
of investment in education. And the 


| democratization 
it possible for 
which would otherwise be 
make 


made 
ability, 


compiesely 
standing contribution to the com- 
mon weal. 


source 
Genius flowers in most unexpected 


of 


lost, to 


human raw 


+ 


of education 
outstanding 


its 


has 


out- 


We cannot afiord to overlook any 


material. 


[Continued From Page 4.] 


was from a relative. He weathered 
1929-32 depression, t 


the 
was in that danger zone which be- 


gins at 45. 


but he survived. The New Deal De- 
pression has destroyed 


hough 


he 


He was weakened then, 


him. 


The 


third was from a widow, the mother 


of two children. The little that her 
husband left her was in the securi- 
ties of railroads and public uitilties. 
And now she is at the end of her 


rope. 


ence. 


Class. 


And what about those 
No Republican convention, no Re- 
publican representative can ever for 
one minute deny that the poor and 
the weak arid the homeless have the 
first right to the nation’s sympathy 
It is just because we are 

humane, just because we are sym- 

pathetic, that we flame with right- 
| eous anger against politics in relief. 
the relief 


and care. 


These are more 
tragedies; 
tute a national tragedy. For when 
a nation loses its middle class it is on 
the road to the loss of its independ- 
Look abroad and you will see 
the pattern of destruction. It is a 
series of definite steps. One of the 
steps is governmental recklessness 
and extravagance. Another 
the undermining of the independ- 
ence of 
step is the liquidation of the middle 
We are taking that third step 


th 


than 
collectively 


e legislature. 


they 


The 


individual 
consti- 


The Problem of Relief: 
After Six Years’ Spending 


The New Deal has had 


problem and the expenditure for 
Yet never has it made a 
census, or taken simple business- 
like steps to find out the real dimen- 
sions of the need. Nor has the man- 
agement been 


six years. 


honest. 


Let me give a simple illustration. 
Suppose that a group of you had or- 
ganized in your own church an ef- 
| fort to provide a fund to feed and 
clothe and shelter the poor of your 
Suppose that $200 had been 
turned over 
Suppose that, at 


realized 
church treasurer. 
the end of the year, he were asked 
an accounting, and he should 

“I spent $100 for the poor in 
dollars 


| parish. 


for 


| Say: 


the 


parish. 
| was used for the expenses of ad- 
ministration and distribution. 
$75 I sent down to Kentucky be- 
cause Senator Barkley is 
lover of the common people and he 
is having a hard fight 
tion.’ 

Suppose such a report as that were 


and 


businesslike 


Twenty-five 


on 


for 


or 


to 


a great 


reelec- 


made to your congregation, what a 
| righteous out-cry there would be! 
Yet this relief monev is money which 


we have 


raised by self-denial 


as 


truly as though we had collected a 


dollar at a time. 
it is 


but 
The 


recent 


not 


being 


Gallup poll, 


right] 


It is being spent, 
y spent. 


which 


step is 


third 


relief? 


even 


the 


But 


places; “it is the impetus of the 
distinguished host 
a Diomed or a Hector.” 





that hur f 


No Government can create the hu- 
man touch and self-sacrifice which 
the individual teacher gives to the 


process of education. But what Gov- 
ernment can do is provide fi- 
nancial support and to protect from 
interference the freedom to learn. 


to 


No one wants the Federal Govern- 
ment to subsidize education any 
more than is absolutely necessary. 
It has been and will be the tradi- 
tional policy of the United States 
to leave the actual management of 
schools and their curricula to State 
and local control. 

But we know that in man) 
local government unfortunately can- 
not adequately finance either the 
freedom or the facilities to learn. 
And there the Federal Government 
can properly supplement local re- 
sources. 


AID FOR POORER STATES 

Here is where the whole problem 
of education ties in definitely with 
natural resources and the economic 
picture of the individual community 
or State. 

We all know that the best schools 
are in most. cases located in those 
communities which can afford to 
spend the most money on them— 
the most money for adequate teach- 
ers’ salaries, for modern buildings 
and for modern equipment of all 
kinds. 


places 








ya 


We know that the weakest educa- 
tional link in the system lies in 
those communities which have the 
lowest taxable values, therefore the 
smallest per capital tax receipts 
and, therefore, the lowest teachers’ 
salaries and most inadequate build- 
ings and equipment. 

We do not blame these latter com- 
munities. They want better educa- 
tional tacilities, but simply have not 
enough money to pay the cost 

There is probably a wider diver- 
gence today in the standard of edu- 
cation between the richest commun- 
ities and the poorest communities 


Restoring the G. O. P.:: 


jority of the people believe the ex- 
penditure is influenced by politics, 
is unmistakable evidence that 
moral sense of the nation has been 
| shocked. 


the 


It is written in the Bible that man 
does not live by bread alone. Like 
everything else in the Bible, this is 
one of the truths that puts into a 
few words the accumulated wisdom 
of the human heart. Man does not 
live by bread alone. He lives largely 
by pictures. No man can marry un- 


less he has in his heart a picture 
No man builds a home without a 
picture. No nation fights a war with 
out a picture. And no people go 
forward in economic and social prog 
ress unless there is before them a 


picture of the promised land toward 
which they are going. 
The tragedy of today is that there 


is no such picture. The picture is 
broken into a thousand jagged 
pieces. Where there was hope there 


is hopelessness Where there 
faith there is fear. Where there wa 
unity there is jealousy and hatred 
Where there was leadership there is 
only confused and quarreling bu- 
reaucracy. 


Wa 


“Give us a plan!” the people cry 
“Show us a picture!” This is the 
challenge they put to us, and we are 
not afraid of it. We know what we 
will do. We have our plans. Here, 
in broad outlines, is the Republican 
picture. 


Sketches in Broad Outline 
The Republican Picture 


We see a land in which no more 


great fortunes are likely to be 
amassed; a land where those who 
now have great fortunes. will 


be compelled to put those fortunes 
into production for the public good, 
or to have them legally redistributed. 


But it is a land where the powe: 
to tax, which has been rightly 
termed “the power to destroy,” is 
used not to destroy but to stimu- 


late. Not to strangle the initiators, 
but to penalize the unproductive; 
not to close the door of opportunity 
to youth, but to open the door and to 
provide incentive. 

We see a land where the farm 
problem and the railroad problem 
and the tariff problem, the housing 
problem and the relief problem are 
treated not as separate problems but 
as integral parts of the greater 
whole. We see our soil conserved by 
Federal aid; we see facilities for the 
free storage of surplus crops; we see 
an end to the program of scarcity 
whereby there has been too much 
wheat in Kansas while people in 
Chicago have no bread, too much 


cotton in Texas while people in 
New York have no clothes 

But we see railroads rehabilitated 
and tens of thousands of unem- 


ployed workers back at work—not by | 
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+ than there was 100 years ago; and i 


therefore, our immediate task to 
in any 
way by decreasing the facilities of 
the richer communities, but by ex- 


seek to close that gap—not 


tending aid to those less fortunate 





t assistance to all communities. 


Our , 
aid fos many reasons, financiai and 
otherwise, must be confined to lift- 
ing the level at the bottom rather 
than to giving assistance at the top. 
Today we cannot do both, and we | 


We all know that if we do not must, therefore, confine ourselves to 
close this gap it will continue to the greater need. 
widen, for the best brains in the In line with this policy, the Fed- 
poor communities will either have eral Government during the past 


no chance to develop or will migraie¢ 
to those places where their ability 
will stand a better chance. 


To continue the parallel between 


2 five years has given relatively far 
j more assistance to the poorer com- 


munities than to the rich. 
done it through 


“If in other lands the eternal truths of the past are threatened by in- 
tolerance, we must provide a safe place here for their perpetuation.” 


We have 
direct relief and 
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natural and human sources, it 


well to remember that our poorest 


most greatly eroded, where farming 
does not pay, where industries have | 
where flood and drought 


moved out 
have done their work, where trans- 


and where cheap electricity is un- 
available for the home. 


LIMITS TO FEDERAL AID 

All of 
not to 
Government 


this leads me to ask you 
demand that the Federal 
provide 


rates, but by the life-giving process 
of very low rates. We see grapefruit 
now rotting on the ground in Florida, 
while millions never taste it, laid on 
the tables of the poor of the North 
for a few cents. We see families 
traveling South in winter and North 
in summer at a cost of just a few 
dollars 

Prosperity, as every sensible man 
knows, consists of volume multiplied 
by velocity To attempt recovery 
while at the same time you let the 


nation’s transportation system go to | 


smash is the height of madness. 
We will step up business by stepping 
ip and cheapening transportation, 
and in so doing we will take a con- 
structive step toward the solution of 
the farm problem, the housing prob- 
lem, and the problem of relief. 


Value of the Tariff 


To Farmer and Worker 

We see the farmer and the worker 
in full enjcyment of the great home 
market, protected by a Republican 
tariff from the destructive compe- 
tition of cheap labor and low stand- 
ards abroad. 

We see a country wherein the re- 
lief problem has been studied scien- 
tifically; where there has been a 
census not merely of needs but of 
skills; where employment agencies 
are nationalized, and transportation 
is furnished to families for whose 
skill there is opportunity elsewhere. 
We see more abundant relief for the 
fewer number who need relief. And 
no relief for the chiseler, the politi- 
cal favorite. or the bum. 

We a country where labor's 
right to collective bargaining, social 
security, unemployment insurance, 
minimum wages and maximum 
have passed entirely out of 
the field of political controversy, 
where each year there is a closer ap- 
proach to continuous employment, 
where barriers of race or color have 
been removed 

But a country where honest labor 
business have equal ac- 
to the law, and where the re- 
actionary employer and the labor 
racketeer are equally condemned. 

We see older people leaving in- 
dustry at an earlier age. We see a 
concept of what constitutes 


see 


hours 


and honest 


cess 


new 


success; a conception that not wealth 


but contentment, not greed but cul- 
ture, not hoarding but security, are 
the tests of a mature civilization. We 
see the work of the nation being 
ijone by those who are younger and 
ull of energy, and we see them fired 
by an enthusiasm and a patriotism 
based on the knowledge that the 
game is fair; that, while there may 
be no immense prizes, there are no 
blanks, and that the state rewards 
with honor not those who have 
amassed wealth but those who have 
outed to the common good. 
of all, we see hope revived 





is * through work 
Resettlement Administration and the 
communities exist where the land is Farm Security Administration, the 
National Youth Administration and 


portation facilities are of the poorest 


financial 


Bruce 


* showed that an overwhelming ma- the strangulation process of higher 


relief, through 


through the rehabilitation of 
flooded, stranded or dust-blown 
areas. 


We have provided 


of the Union. I include 


tion must go hand in hand. 


We have placed many millions of | 


the 


schoolhouses 
colleges, libraries, educational equip- 
ment and sanitation in every State 
“sanitation 
because it has always seemed to me 
that good health and good educa- 


Barton's Platform 


* and the sense of security reestab- * the President. 


ESIDENT SUMS UP 


dollars in the field of adult educa- 
tion through the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration and, here again, most 
| of the money has been expended in 

the poorer communities of the land. 
I have spoken of the twin inter- 
locking assets of national and hu- 
; Man resources and of the need of 
developing them hand in hand. But 
with this goes the equally important 
and equally difficult problem of keep- 
ing education intellectually free. For 
freedom to learn is the first neces< 
sity of guaranteeing that man him- 
Self shall be self-reliant enough to 
be free. 


WHERE INTOLERANCE REIGNS 

Such things did not need as muc 
emphasis a generation ago, but whe 
the clock of civilization can t 
turned back by burning libraries, t 
exiling scientists, artists, musiciar 
writers and teachers, by dispersi) 
universities and by censoring ne 
and literature and art, an adde 
burden is placed upon those cou 
tries where the torch of free thoug 
and free learning still burns brig 

If the fires of freedom and ci 
liberties burn low in other lanc 
they must be made brighter in ¢ 
own. 

If in other lands the press is ceux: 
sored we must redouble our efforts 
here to keep it free. 

If in other lands the external 
truths of the past are threatened by 
intolerance we must provide a safe 
place here for their perpetuation. 


VICTORY WITH DEMOCRACY 
There may be times when men 
and women in the turmoil of change 
| lose touch with the civilized gains 
of centuries of education, but the 
| 
| 


gains of education are never really 
lost. Books may 
cities sacked, but 


be burned and 
truth, 
yearning for freedom, lives in the 


| like the 
| hearts of humble men and women, 


The ultimate victory of tomor- 
row is with democracy, and through 
democracy with education, for no 
people can be kept eternally ig- 
norant or eternally enslaved. 


_ 


They say they dis- 


lished by business-like administra- | trust his advisers, but they still trust 


tion and plain old-fashioned good 
We see the bright lit- 
| tle boys of Washington replaced by 
the best trained minds of the land. 
We see these minds enlisted not by 
the promise of financial return, but 
in the new America as we 
Republicans envision it, public serv- 
ice will have a new dignity; and a 
| man will wish to say to his children: 
| “I give you the high heritage of 
having served my country,” not “I 
give you money enough so that you 


management, 


because, 


will not have to work.” 
No man 


to have the country 
again by a _ Republican 


service. 


There had been a Democratic New 
Deal and a Democratic depression, 
and in 1896 the people prayed that 
Again 

in 1920 there had been a Democratic 
| depression, and the people prayed 
In 
1938 there is a Democratic depres- 
again 


the Republicans would win. 


that the Republicans would win, 


sion. Will the people pray 
that the Republicans will win? 


Effect of the Depression 
On Popular Votes 


After every Democratic depression 
in the past they have called us back. 
The Democrats have proved again 
and again that they can conceive 
high ideals and enact far-reaching 
They have proved, per- 
ideas 


| reforms. 
| haps, that they have more 
than we have. Bryan had more 
ideas than McKinley. Debs had 
more ideas than Theodore Roose- 
velt. 


make the ideas work. They can en- 
act. reforms, but they cannot give 
| jobs. They stir up class-conscious- 
ness, but they cannot bring the 
farmer and the worker and the busi- 
ness man together in a united effort 
which means peace, and that larger 
national income on which 
pendent the prosperity of all, 
We did not repeal the reforms of 
Cleveland. But we put people back 
to work. 
We did not repeal the reforms of 
| Wilson. But we put people back to 
work. 
We will not repeal the sound re- 
forms of the New Deal. But we will 
put people back to work. 


Analyzes the Personal 
Appeal of the President 


| Will the people trust us again as 
they have in the past? They have 

come part way towards us. The re- 
} cent polls show it. But in their 
minds there is still a hesitation, a 
curious mixture of seemingly con- 
tradictory ideas. They say they dis- 
like his methods, but they still like 


can possibly over-esti- 
mate what it will mean to America 
administered 
Party 
cleansed, chastened, rededicated to 


Franklin Roosevelt has more 
ideas than Coolidge had. They have 
ideas, but they do not seem able to 


is de- 


him, They say they regard many of 
his policies as failures, but they 
would vote for him again. 


| Here is something more than a 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 











marvelous personal tribute; it is a 
new phenomenon in American his- 
tory. Always before if a man’s 
methods were condemned he stood 
condemned; if his policies failed he 
fell. What is the secret of this po- 
litical miracle? If we answer that 
question, if we can appropriate the 
magic of this vast loyal faith, our 
political problem is solved. 

The answer is easy. These men 
and women who have been most 
neglected in our American life be- 
lieve they have found a friend, For 
the first time in the lives of many 
of them there is the sense of security 
which friendship gives. In a job, or 
out of a job, in funds, or on relief, 
they say to themselves: “He cares. 
He is trying to do something about 


Whether that faith is well 
founded or ill founded, whether the 
sense of security is justified or is a 
cruel illusion destined to go down to 
despair when waste and extrava- 
gance have finished their work, 
the fact remains that this 
mass feeling toward the Presi- 
dent is the controlling political 
influence of our day. To ignore it 
is blindness; to inveigh against it 
is political insanity. The intelligent 
atttude is to admire it; covet it, and 
set industriously and sincerely to 
work to deserve it. 


Business and Government: 


Strength in Cooperation 

The business of this country, big 
and little, can furnish_a sounder se- 
curity than Government can ever 
give. Business and Government 
in cooperation can achieve what 
neither alone can do. But business 
cannot do its part by words. Emer- 
son’s wise observation applies: 
“What you are thunders so loud I 
can’t hear what you say.” 

Business and our party together 
must make the people understand 
and feel that they are first in our 
thinking; that their success, their 
security, their future is safer when 
Government is soundly managed 
than when Government, even under 
the most sincere and attractive lead- 
ership, is covering up its failures by 
the lavish expenditure of borrowed 
money, 

We believe in change; we are not 
afraid of change. We refuse longer 
to burden ourselves with those who 
are unable to see that today’s con- 
ditions demand open-mindedness, 
freedom from prejudice, willingness 
to change. 

We believe in the American peo- 
ple, in their proved capacity to form 
a@ sound judgment once they are 
given all the facts, in their unlim- 


[Continued on Page 13.] 
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The Stock Market 
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The price upturn on the. ex- | 

changes and what it means. Signs | 

that promise recovery. | 
How the cut in steel prices may 


react. 











HE sensational turn-about on the stock ex- 
changes is being mirrored by an equally 
sensational turn-about in the attitude of Gov- 
ernment economists toward the business future. 
In spite of popular opinion to the contrary, 
the New Deal advisers follow the markets just 
as closely and attach just as much significance 
to their gyrations as did Old Deal advisers. 
Now, however, attention is turning from the 
market to a search for evidence of business facts 
that might justify the attituae of speculators. 


CAUSES FOR OPTIMISM 

A few straws already are evident. 

Retail trade is ergoinz an encouraging 
pick-up. Department store sales have recovered 
from the recent sharp decline that carried trade 
volume off 19 per cent. Automobile sales are 
running a bit higher than expected. 

Railroad car-loadings no longer are declining 
week by week but show a slight rise that may be 
enough to keep the sheriff from the door. Ideas 
about railroad receiverships consequently are 
being revised sharply. 

Then steel buying is better and the operat- 
ing rate appears to be due for a definite rise. The 
same is true of building contracts, owing both to 
enlarged Government activity and to continued 
strong demand for homes. The FHA reports 
June applications for mortgage insurance at 
nearly $100,000,000. Electric power production is 
rising again. 

All of these things are encouraging. 

Equally encouraging is the evidence that com- 
modity prices are responding to firmer demand. 
Rubber, copper, cotton and many other raw ma- 
terials have moved a bit higher. The rise in the 
price of scrap steel has been sharp. Only wheat 
and corn and a few other farm products have 
resisted the recent trend. 


THE NEW STEEL PRICES 

Then, too, much attention is given to the ac- 
tion of the steel industry in reducing prices and 
in eliminating the advantage formerly given to 
Pittsburgh in the pricing of steel products. 

As a result of the action of United States Steel 
in cutting prices, a firm base now takes the place 
of a wobbly price structure. At the same time, 
officials assert, this action has brought competi- 
tion back to this basic industry by ending ‘Pitts- 
burgh plus” as a price factor. 

Until now, in spite of a variety of basing points 
on which prices rested the steel industry con- 
sistently has added from $1 to $3 a ton at Chi- 
cago and Birmingham to help cover freight from 
Pittseurgh even though the steel actually was 
produced at Chicago or Birmingham. 

As a consequence, other basing points at 
Cleveland and Detroit and Buffalo are appear- 
ing with advantage going to companies that 
have plants near the big consuming centers. 
Those in close touch with the situation expect 
that as a result of developments in the steel 
industry there will be strong pressure for de- 
centralization of that industry and for a revival 
of competitive conditions. 

Steel is basic in many ways. Cuts in the prices 
of its product are expected to be followed by some 
reductions in automobile prices and in the price 
of building materials. 

Recent developments are interpreted as being 
highly constructive from a long-range viewpoint. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


MORDECAI EZEKIEL, Economic Adviser to the 
Secretary of Agriculture: I personally have little 
patience with the frequent statement that we 
can never put all our people back at useful work, 
and that we must resign ourselves to a heavy or 
even growing proportion of unemployed for an 
indefinite period into the future 

Neither have I much patience with the view- 
point that we must reduce hours per week to a 
point sufficient to offset all our present unem- 
ployment, and by spreading the present limited 
work among all workers, keep them all busy at 
least on part time. 

Both of these conclusions seem to me to be 
pure defeatism. They amount to saying that we 
don’t have sense enough to keep our people at 
work to produce the things they need, to Saying 
that our economic machine is not capable of 
providing and distributing an amount of goods 
adequate to meet the needs of the country. 

To bring about a concerted expansion in in- 
dustrial production, under present conditions, it 
would probably be necessary for some agency to 
guarantee that the increased output would be 
sold. If the country wants this done, it might 
well have the Government undertake this re- 
sponsibility. Where the plans went wrong, an 
appropriate Government agency could buy stocks 
of the extra commodities. Then in Subsequent 
years the plans could be adjusted so these extra 
Stocks could be absorbed again. The country 
would save much more from the reduced relief 
costs than it might lose in these commodity pur- 
chases and sales. Operations of ‘this sort would 
sonstitute an “ever-normal warehouse” for in- 
dustry, similar in its operations to the “ever- 
normal granary” the new Farm Bill provides for 
agriculture. 

(From an address at Tamiment, Pa., June 25.) 
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tT. contrast between the long-term trend of industrial activity in 
Great Britain and in the United States is shown in the chart above. 

British recovery moved steadily ahead after the middle of 1932, 
reaching a high far above that of 1929 before turning down late in 
Few violent swings appear in the rate of industrial activity in 


1937. 
the British Isles. 


COPYRIGHT, 

Recovery in the United States, by contrast, moved through a series 

of violent swings that culminated in the present depression, record 

breaking for the speed of its development. 

try is credited with generating the smaller downturn in Great Britain. 

This record discloses that the British have managed in a measure to 
smooth out the business cycle. 
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The downturn in this coun- 





WWQCSG PALI THE EXPORT TRADE OF AMERICA: 
HOW IT AFFECTS THE FATE OF OTHER NATIONS 


i like this: 


Att the world just now is deeply concerned 
about what happens to the trend of Ameri- 
can business. 

Depression within the United States is rapidly 
spreading disintegration to business everywhere. 
A turn from depression to recovery within the 
United States—heralded by a growing number 
of signs—means reconstruction through much 
of the world. 

Recent months show a sensational decline in 
American purchases in foreign markets. 

Orders are cut in half for rubber or tin or flax- 
seed or newsprint and the Far East and South 
America and Canada find themselves faced with 
reduced markets. Drastically reduced orders, 
in turn, mean that there are fewer dollars to be 
used in buying needed products and this in turn 
means lower profits for owners who may live in 
England or Holland or France. 


With fewer dollars to 


be used as exchange, 
FOR GS MORES Japan finds she is unable 


A LOSS FOR ALL to sell as many textiles in 


the Far East and in South America. Germany 
notes a falling off in her exports of machinery 
and manufactures. England finds demand for 
her products curtailed in world markets. And 
American exporters gradually discover that 
their foreign markets are dwindling. 

Exactly that situation has developed through 
the world in the months of the present year. 

Owing to the sharp contraction in American 
markets, export quotas for rubber were reduced 
to 45 per cent of normal. The same contraction 
was applied to tin quotas. The vast American 
market, with its great influence on raw material 
markets and prices the world over, simply 
folded up. 

The extent of the collapse is shown in official 
figures on imports for May of this year when 
only $148,260,000 was paid for foreign products 
as contrasted with $284,735,000 in May of last 
year. During the first five months of last year 
the United States bought $1,397,198,000 from 
foreign nations as contrasted with only $815,- 
194,000 worth in the first five months of this 
year, 

All through South America, recovery col- 
lapsed with the fall of raw material prices. Na- 
tions set about trying to find ways to get along 
without American products or to juggle cur- 
rencies to cut down the volume of imports. 

The effect of these defensive tactics began 
to appear in American export trade for May 
when sales abroad amounted to $257,177,000 as 
contrasted with $274,485,000 in April and $289,- 
922,000 in May of last year. 


HOW EXPORT LOSS 


A contrast between the 


EVEN OUT CURVES @Y industrial activity 
fluctuates in Great Brit- 


IN BUSINESS CYCLES ain—another great trad- 


ing area—and in the United States, is afforded 
by the chart at the top of this page. 


HOW THE BRITISH 


+ 
| 
| 











The chart reveals how the British have been 
able to take some of the violence out of the ups 
and downs of their business cycles by what 
amounts to close cooperation between business 
and government in planning to counteract the 
trend toward either boom or depression. But 
at the same time the chart shows how the latest 
American depression has tended to react on 
British prosperity, even in a period when the 
British are bolstering their business with a vast 
program of rearmament. 

The present down-turn in Great Britain is 
described as more severe than that after 1929. 





turn for de- 
All the world 


America calls the 
pression or recovery. 
watching for cues. 

The growing leadership of the 
United States in world economic af- 
fairs is graphically described in this 
article. 











This downturn stems both from a smaller vol- 
ume of foreign trade which, in turn, is an off- 
shoot of the American depression, and from a 
contraction in house construction. It comes 
after a long period of steady, but slow, advance. 

Economists say that the key to the immediate 
future lies in what now is going to happen to 
the curve of industrial activity within the 
United States. 

If that curve is sharply upward, pressures 
would be relieved all over the world. A sharp 
upturn would mean heavier buying of raw ma- 
terials and firm prices. Heavier buying at firm 
prices would restore favorable trade balances 
for raw material countries in South America and 
the Far East, thereby opening the way for in- 
creased sales to those countries of machinery 
and manufactures. The whole cycle of recovery 
could start to turn. 

If the curve continues downward or stays 
level, pressures for new currency manipulation 
and for stronger controls over foreign trade and 
exchange would become increasingly great, both 
in the raw material countries and in the nations 
of Europe which depend heavily upon trade 
with those countries. 


The United States is 
recognized as the real 


IN ECONOMICS OF ; ‘ 
WHO kingpin of the whole 
THE LE WORLO world economic set-up. 


Outside of the United States there appears not 
to be a chance of a recovery spark, in spite of the 
fact that diplomats are now heavily discount- 
ing the prospect of an outbreak of general Eu- 
ropean war anytime within the next two or three 


POSITION OF U. S. 


years. 
The picture, as the economists see it, is about 


ENGLAND. The British are wholly pre-oc- 
cupied with war preparation. They no longer 
possess a net surplus of capital for use in for- 
eign investment. Their trade is hard hit in 
China and their investments are jeopardized in 
Mexico and elsewhere. At home, armament is 
barely offsetting a decline in home construction. 
Stability is maintained only by using the world’s 
highest taxes to redistribute income. 

FRANCE. The French continue to suffer 
from political division and internal economic 
maladjustments. French prices are out of line 
with world prices and industry, as a conse- 
quence, remains in the depression doldrums in 
spite of successive devaluations of the franc. 

GERMANY. This nation is being socialized 
on a strictly nationalistic basis. A contraction 
of foreign markets is forcing her to pull further 
and further from her one-time important place 
in the capitalistic system. The Germans offer 
no prospect of a return to the group of nations 
that trade on an uncontrolled basis. 

JAPAN. Like Germany, Japan is forcing her- 
self or is being forced outside of the one-time 
world system of fairly free trade and is going 
further and further toward state socialism. Her 
imports are rationed and her exports subsidized. 
The standard of living of her people at the mo- 
ment is being sacrificed to acquire the raw ma- 
terials needed to fight an extremely costly war 
that, if won, could hardly yield new or sudden 
riches. 

SOUTH AMERICA. As raw material pro- 
ducing nations the countries of South America 
are dependent largely upon foreign markets for 
their prosperity. Those foreign markets, except 
for the markets in the United States, are taking 
on more and more of the characteristics of con- 
trolled markets. The results is a return to the 
primitive barter basis for exchange. 


It appears that if an- 


LIKELY TO EASE other round of recovery 
is to come to the world, 


PRESSURE ABROAD on something other than 


a basis that approaches state capitalism or state 
socialism, that recovery will have to come from 
the United States. 

Even nations like Germany, with industry al- 
ready largely socialized, are forced to apply 
controls of a more and more drastic nature 
owing to the pressures set up by hard times in 
the United States. Recovery here, the Govern- 
ment’s economists say, might bring a release in 
some of the pressures that are bearing down on 
fascist and communist as well as capitalist na- 


RECOVERY IN U. S. 


tions. 

The prospect of that recovery, in fact, is be- 
coming increasingly bright with more and more 
evidence that the turn from deflation to refla- 
tion is occurring. 

World troubles as well as domestic troubles 
can respond to a turn if it does occur. 

OweEN L. Scorr. 
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Easier Bank Loans 
To Small Business 





New era in commercial banking. 
An intermediate credit system. New 
rules to liberalize lending policies 
and to permit bank investments in 


local concerns. 








USINESS men as well as bankers have a direct 
B interest in the changed rules that now will 
be applied by Government agencies in examining 
the loans and investments held by banks. 

The interest of business men centers on the 
effect that these new rules may have on the 
lending policies of their bankers. The interest of 
bankers centers on the effect that the new rules 
may have on their ability to make a living, as they 
once did, out of the loans to business men 

If there is to be business improvement the 
modified rules will permit a rather rapid expan- 
sion of loans, provided the demand from sound 
borrowers really exists. 


LONGER LOANS ALLOWED 

The rule that most deeply concerns business 
men is the one covering loans for longer than 
90 days. Banks previously could make longer-term 
loans but there was uncertainty about how they 
would be classified by bank examiners. When 
loans took on the character of investments, even 
more stringent regulations had applied. But now 
all of that is to be changed. 

A bank hereafter is to be allowed to buy the 
bonds or the notes of “established commercial or 
industrial businesses or enterprises that can dem- 
onstrate the ability to service such securities.” 

This means that a local bank could take the 
notes or bonds of a small local business enter- 
prise. But, if it did so, the securities involved 
must mature not later than ten years after date 
of issuance and must be of “sound value” or so 
secured “as reasonably to assure its payment.” 
The securities must provide for amortization of 
the debt so that at least 75 per cent of the 
principal will be retired by maturity through 
substantial periodic payments. 


“INTERMEDIATE CREDIT” 

Through this rule banks can operate to pros 
vide the country with what is known as an “in- 
termediate credit system.” 

In the past banks were available for short 
term loans to finance current business operations 
while investment bankers were available to tap 
the reservoirs of funds for longer-term borrow- 
ing. But investment bankers were not inter- 
ested in issues of less than a million dollars. 
This left the small business man with no estab- 
lished place to turn to get money. 

Now the banking system of the country can 
take over this function if its managers so desire. 

The result of the changed rules for examining 
and grading bank assets and of the opening of 
the RFC to business borrowers, is to make avail- 
able a huge amount of capital if there should 
develop a real demand for that capital from 
sound borrowers. 

What constitutes a “sound borrower” remains 
for the individual banker to determine on the 
basis of judgment and of facts and figures. 

There has been a frequent assertion that what 
small business in this country needs is operating 
capital rather than short-term bank loans. 

If that need exists, and if the need on the part 
of enterprises that have a record of earnings and 
of sound management, then that need hereafter 
can be filled by the banks without fear that 
bank examiners will class the loan as “‘slow” or 
“doubtful.” Even those classifications now are 
to give way to numbered gradings in order to 
help remove the mental hazard from banking. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


VIRGIL JORDAN, President, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board: At this critical moment 
American business should file its criticisms and 
complaints for future reference and turn to the 
active tasks of reconstruction. It should mob- 
ilize itself and proceed to this definite task in 
the traditional and sound American way, by 
industrial and local organization along state 
lines under the inspiration and supervision of a 
national reconstruction council of business 
leaders and labor organizations and the state 
governments should create a state reemployment 
council which should assume three specific re- 
sponsibilities of action 

First, it should secure from all employers in 
the state pledges of reemployment during the 
next two years of a determined number of em- 
ployable persons. 

Second, it should establish and operate ade- 
quate facilities for retraining and rehabilitation 
of workers not employable because of loss of skill 
and long unemployment, using in part private 
resources and in part public work relief funds 
for this purpose. 

Third, it should constitute itself an advisory 
and supervisory agency to assist in the effective 
administration of public funds for direct relief 
and work relief within the state, with coordinated 
subcommittees in each community. 

When these state and local organizations have 
been established and this mechanism of private 
action is in operation, then, and then only, the 
National Council should present to Congress and 
to the public a specific statement of the assistance 
which is required of the Federa! Government for 
the effective accomplishment of this effort. 

(From a recent address before the Union 
League Club, Chicago.) 
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ieusgrar: Factors Behind the “Low” Deficit 


minute increase in the deficit. 





Governmental spending 
machinery is speeding up. In 
the fiscal year just beginning 
the Federal Government is 
expected to pile up a deficit 
at about two and a half 
times the rate set in fiscal 
1938 when it went behind 
$2,800 every minute. 

Here is an account of 
what happened last fiscal 
year in income and outgo 
and what is likely to happen 
in the new year which began 


July 1. 





—+ 


At the end of the 1938 fiscal year 


165,000,000 or 740 million dollars 
above the debt at the same date'last 
year. However, as a result of the 
release of the sterilized gold fund it 
was 700 million dollars less than the 
all-time peak reached last March. 

The year-end situation is in de- 
| cided contrast to the forecast made 








HE Treasury has closed its books 


on another year of bookkeeping 


in the red 


This year’s annual report to the | 


American people, however, is the 
most favorable of any in the last 
eight years in at least one respect. 
It shows a net deficit of $1,459,000 - 
000, the lowest since 1931. 

Net expenditures for the year end- 
ing June 30, the Treasury figures 
show, were $7,701,000,000 or $300,000,- 
000 less than last year. But even 
with the i1eduction, the total is 
nearly twice the annual expenditures 
in the pre-depression era. 

Receipts totaled $6,242,000,000 or 
about one billion dollars more than 
last year. Only one year, 1920, when 
war taxes were still in effect and the 
country was still enjoying post-war 
prosperity, has a record of higher 
tax collections. 


THE PACE PER MINUTE 

The expenditures for the year 
were at the rate of approximately 
$14,600 a minute. Revenues were col- 
lected at the rate of about $11,862 
every minute, resulting in a $2,800 a 


A 


the gross public debt stood at $37,- 


+ is the reduction in 


upon the Treasury. 


The first step marking a change 

| in the drive for economy and a bal- 
anced budget came on Jan. 28 when 
the President asked Congress for an 


the deficit. Off- 
| setting that is the gloomy prospect 
for the coming fiscal year as the new 
recovery program makes its demands 


appropriation to finance a construc- 


tion program to provide a 20 per cent 


+ 






fiscal year to about nine billion dol- 
lars, a larger amount than in any 
other depression year, even exceed- 
ing 1936 when the Veterans’ bonus 
was paid. 


Meanwhile the prospect is for a 
| sharp decline in tax collections. 
| The income for 
year was caused by the fact that 
during more than half the fiscal 
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record the past 
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—Harris & Ewing 


HERE ARE.THE REAL “PLANNERS” OF THE RELIEF-RECOVERY DRIVE 
GENERAL view of the Treasury Department’s Procurement Division showing architects at work 
drawing plans for the new building program under the recently approved Relief-Recovery Act. 
Blueprints at the rate of 30,000 a day are being made from the designs drafted by the Federal architects. 





in January, 1937, when the budget # increase in naval strength. Congress # period, individuals and corporations 


for 1938 first was presented to Con- 
gress by President Roosevelt. 

At that time industrial and busi- 
ness activity was rapidly increasing 
and attention was centered more on 
preventing development of boom 
conditions than on further attempts 
to restore prosperity. Mr. Roosevelt 
predicted that on June 30, 1938 the 
record would show the budget in 
balance 

But almost with the beginning of 
the fiscal year the indices of busi- 
ness began to go down and as a 
consequence tax receipts have failed 
to reach expectations while expendi- 
tures for relief have increased he- 
yond the budget estimates. 

So it is that the principal opti- 
mistic feature of the annual report 


granted this request, authorizing a 


program calling for an outlay of ap- 


proximately 1,100 million 

during the next six to eight years. 
The second step was the Presi- 

dential message of Feb. 


250 million dollars more for work 


dollars 


10 asking 


relief during the 1938 fiscal year to 


meet demands developing as a re- 
sult of the slump in business 

The third of the major spending 
proposals came in April when a plan 
was outlined for a vast new work 
relief, public works and a 
mental lending program. Congress 
made 3,750 million dollars available 
for this, even more fhan Mr. Roose- 
velt asked. 

All these outlays bring the total 
expenditures scheduled for the new 


govern- 





+ The Labor Week: Employer's Civic Rights + 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
charged the company with taking 
part in a municipal election to de- 
feat candidates favorable to unions. 
It was charged that was a form of 
discouragement of union member- 
ship forbidden by the Wagner Act. 
The company replied in public state- 
ments that such a charge, when 
brought by the Board, was a threat 
to freedom of speech. 


When the hearings opened on 
June 27, counsel for the Board 
moved to strike out this count of 


the complaint. The trial examiner 
granted the motion. It was pointed 
out by Board spokesmen, however, 
that this action was not the same 
as excluding evidence regarding 
such electioneering if this activity 
could be shown to be evidence of the 
employer’s anti-union attitude. 

The company made public its in- 
tention of opposing on the same 
constitutional ground another count, 
charging it with dominating a pa- 
triotic organization as a means of 
discouraging union membership. 
Surmising that the organization re- 
ferred to was a post of the Ameri- 
can Legion, the company stated that 
the action of the Legion had been 
to uncover and publish alleged facts 
regarding the communistic back- 
ground of certain union organizers. 

The company is charged also with 
Supporting a company union and 
with discriminating against em- 
ployes for union membership, both 
being types of action forbidden by 
Federal law. 


+ 
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—Harris & Ewing 


MR. RICHBERG REPLIES 


As counsel for the American Rolling 
Mills Co., Donald Richberg, former 
NRA Administrator, was successful 
in having a charge brought by the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
that the company took part in a mu- 
nicipal election wtih intent to defeat 
candidates favorable to unions, 
quashed on the grounds that such a 
charge, when brought by the NLRB 
constituted a threat to freedom of 
speech. 





A Truce on the Railroads 
No Wage Cuts; no Strikes 


July 1 came and went without the 
15 per cent reduction of wages which 
the railroads announced they would 





+ A Suggested G. 


[Continued From Page 11.] 
ited willingness to sacrifice when the 
appeal to their patriotism is made. 
We saw them in the World War put 
aside every selfish thought, every 
division of race, color, or creed, and 


meld themselves into one great 
spirit to overcome the enemy. 
What they did once they can do 
again. 


We believe that the problems of 
the nation and of the Republican 
Party will never be solved by pass- 


ing resolutions or increasing the 
machinery of organization. A cele- 
brated Bishop recently said: “The 


trouble with the church is that God 
is lost in the machinery.” Our party 
and the church need the same spir- 
itual medicine. There must be a 
new sense of responsibility in each 
member, a re-birth of each indi- 
vidual soul 
The greatest 

the power of a 
That was the Master’s secret. 


power in the world is 
single soul on fire. 
He | 


O. P. Platform + _ 


gave no thought to organization. 
He never was president of anything, 
Secretary of anything, General 
Manager of anything. He proceeded 
on the simple, and to our habit of 
over-organization, shocking assur- 
ance that if He could pick twelve 
common men—any sort of men: 
Fishermen, tax collectors—just good 
common men; if He could find them 
and change their lives, they would 
change the world. He did, and they 
did. Twelve lives fired with the 
spirit of service changed the world. 

Here in this hall are six thousand, 
seven thousand of us, deeply con- 
cerned for America, ready for sacri- 
fice. Let us here rekindle our faith 
in democracy and the American 
people. Let it ring in our words and 
shine through our eyes that we are 
thinking first of their security and 
their future. Without that spirit of 
devotion our words are a sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal. With 


it we cannot fail. i 





+ put into effect on that date. The 
strike also, which had been author- 
ized by the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, failed to materialize 

Instead of drastic moves of this 

type, the railroads and unions ar- 

ranged conferences in which par- 
leys on the main problem would be 
initiated for the first time. The 

Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 

elected to bargain apart from the 

other unions. Its meeting with the 

Carriers’ Joint Conference Commit- 

tee, representing 142 railroads, was 

set for July 18 in Chicago. Two 
days later, this committee is sched- 
uled to meet with representatives of 

18 other national tnions. 

A year ago conferences were be- 
ing held that resulted in a wage 
increase. Since that time, according 
to the Carriers’ Conference Com- 
mittee, employment on the railroads 
has declined by about 20 per cent. 
Net earnings were declared to have 
dropped 85 per cent. A wage rate 
reduction, the committee’s spokes- 
man declared, is necessary if gen- 
eral bankruptcy is to be avoided. 

The unions have adopted the po- 
sition that wage cuts will not be ac- 
cepted, the precarious financial 
plight of the roads being attributed 
by them largely to losses due in con- 
siderable part to use of railroad 
funds in acquiring control of subsid- 
iary lines at inflated prices. They 
declared that the wage earner would 
not absorb losses due to “stock spec- 
ulation” by the roads. 

Meanwhile the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is considering 
possible authorization of an increase 
in passenger fares. 

The prospects are that several 
months will be occupied in conver- 
sations between the parties and in 
steps which may then be taken be- 
fore resort to strike or lockout, 





Rail Employes Not Assessed 


For Unemployment Insurance 


N “The Labor Week” column of 

The United States News, issue of 
June 20, it was stated that, under 
the recently-enacted Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act, contri- 
bution toward the insurance fund 
would include 3 per cent of wages 
to be paid by employes. For the 
word “employes” the phrase “em- 
ploye representatives” should be 
Substituted. The term “employe 
representative” means a person em- 
ployed by a union of the employes. 
Employes of the railroads are not 
assessed, 





were paying taxes on the most pros- 
perous months in recent years. 
Revenues for the fiscal year just 
beginning will be based on present 
unfavorable levels of business. So it 
is considered likely that net receipts 
will be approximately a billion dol- 


lars less than for the year just 
ended. 
GUESSES AT NET DEFICIT 

The best available estimates are 
that the net deficit next year will 
reach three and a half billion dollars 
or nearly as mucn as in the 1934 
fiscal year when the first pump- 


priming drive was at its height 

In one respect the bookkeeping 
situation reported by the Treasury 
for the past fiscal year is different 
from any other. 

While former deficits have repre- 
sented almost exclusively an actual 
excess of expenditures over receipts 
the deficit for the year just closed 
in one way is largely a matter of 
bookkeeping. 

This situation arises from the pay- 
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ment of taxes collected for the old- 
age pensions reserve account, and 
the railroad retirement account into 
special trust funds which ultimately 
are to be used to pay pensions. 


TAPPING TRUST FUNDS 

Since no regular pension payments 
were made under these programs 
last year nor will be made for many 
years to come in proportion to the 
amount of money paid in, this money 
is available to the Treasury to meet 
current expenditures. 


The Treasury borrows the money 
which employers and employes pay 
into these trust funds. 
the loans must be repaid but for 
the time being the funds are avail- 
able for use like any other tax re- 
ceipts. 

Because these funds and other 
moneys are available from payments 
for unemployment insurance, the ac- 


Ultimately | 


———— 





tual excess of the 1938 expenditures 
over receipts was only $378,000,000. 
This explains the basis for the con- 
tention of many economists that the 
present depression was brought on in 
large measure by a too abrupt halt 
to the government’s pump-priming. 

As a result of the use of the trust 
funds, the job insurance money, and 
the sale of baby bonds it is not ex- 
pected that the Treasury will need 
more than two billion dollars from 
the money markets during the fiscal 
year which has 


| may ask for only a billion and a half 


dollars. 

With the termination of the gold 
sterilization program one of the ma- 
jor uncertainties in the budget pic- 
ture has been removed. 


THE MONUMENTAL DEBT 

When the books are closed a year 
from now it is believed that the na- 
tional debt will have increased to 


just begun and it | 


between forty and forty-one billion 

dollars since 1930. This means that 

twenty-four to twenty-five billion 

dollars since 1930. This means that 

for every individua! in the United 
| States the Federal Government will 
owe approximately $315. 

So after eight years of deficit the 
nation enters another year facing 
| the prospect of another large deficit 

and still there is no sign of an end 
to the need for red ink. 

GLENN NIXON, 
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United States Trust Company 
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45 Wall Street, New York 
Chartered 1853 





Condensed Statement as of June 30, 1938 














RESOURCES 

Siig Se iene oa aed coccee§« 6 43,G32R,271.48 
RRP eee és 30,560,909.42 
ne Er ere eee 4,349,307.13 
United States Treasury Bonds............ = 14,315,937.50 
State and Municipal Bonds............... 4,857,150.00 
Rt ite 5 addin aunt 6,019,568.36 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank............ 840,000.00 
Bonds and Mortgages. .............ecee0 6,067,445.24 
|g” RG inieteescs ata To 0 Re 2,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable........ sea wa 318,335.23 

$112,960,924.36 

LIABILITIES 

ee on eaee aialelen caw R a elnat $ 2,000,000.00 
Ee ieee eee cee eee fia was vee 26,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits......... vere rr ree ‘ 2,770,381.53 

$ 30,770,381.53 
ee SCE Le aCe Cee ees Pee 81,132,588.17 
Interest Accrued on Deposits.............. 157,299.19 
Reserved for Taxes and Expenses........ 588,308.77 
ae 8 eee era 12,346.70 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1938............ 300,000.00 

$112,960,924.36 





All securities are valued at or below the lower of cost or market. 
United States Government and ether securities carried at $364,150 are pledged te secure public 


deposits and for ether purposes required by law. 


ARTHUR CURTISS some 


TRUSTEES 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Chairman ef the Board 


GEORGE de FOREST LORD 
DL. REDMO 
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FRANCIS T. P. PLIMPTON 
BENJAMIN STRONG 


FRANK L. POLK 
WILLIAMSON PELL 
JOHN P. WILSON 
BARKLIE HENRY 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
































Corn EXcHANce BAnk Trust CoMPANY 
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A Bank Statement that any Man or Woman can Understand 





Condensed Statement as of close of business June 30, 1938 


$297,149,032.03 


To meet this indebtedness we have: 
Cash in Vaults and Due from Banks . 
Checks on Other Banks. . . .. . 
U. S. Government Securities at par. 


(Direct and fully guaranteed, including $6,450,000. 
secure United States deposits and for other purposes required by law) 


*Canadian Government Securities . . 
*State, County and Municipal Bonds. 
(Including $10,000. pledged to secure State deposits) 
*Other Tax Exempt Bonds . . . . . 
*Railroad Bonds ......... 
*Public Utility Bonds . ..... . 
*Industrial and Other Bonds ... . 
18,000 sh. Federal Reserve Bank of Ne 
2,499 sh. Discount Corporation of New York atcost . . . . . 
9,990 sh. Corn Exchange Safe Deposit Co.. . . . . . . . . 
Sundry Securities ........ 
Secured Demand Loans. .... . 
Secured Time Loans ....... 
Loans and Discounts Unsecured. . . 
First Mortgages ......... 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . 
Banking Houses Owned. . . . . . 
Other Real Estate Owned .... . 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . . . 
ee. « oa ¢ @ « & « « 6 


Total to Meet Indebtedness. . . . 
This Leaves. . 


*At cost for bonds purchased under par, and at par for bonds purchased above par. 
Capital, $15,000,000.00; Surplus and Undivided Profits, $18,409,380.54 


Due Individuals, Firms, Corporations ema Memes . 6 te kt te 





pledged to 


eee 


$ 81,048,673.68 
20,894,453.09 
133,000,000.00 


2,475,002.50 
6,553,092.49 


2,765,787.50 
7,875,375.11 
4,973,562.49 
2,705,827.68 

900,000.00 

299,880.00 

886,500.00 

330,735.00 
6,992,615.90 
2,997,907.23 
0,139,147.53 
9,301,975.12 
1,252,464.61 
2,005,118.92 
2,175,612.33 
1,293,055.62 

101,686.63 





$330,968,473.43 





$ 33,819,441.40 





Reserve for Contingencies, $410,060.86 





74 Branches located in all parts of the City of New York. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cerporation. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


July 5, 1938 


We Vented SRS (GHS 


Vol. 6, No. 27 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





“LIBERAL” NEWSPAPER ANSWERS 


Baltimore “Sun” in a Significant Editorial Dissects the Radio Address of President Roosevelt 
And Points to the Many Inconsistencies in it as Between Words and Deeds— 
Calls the Address a Masterpiece of “Distortion” 








Too often criticism of the Roosevelt Administration is 
met by the New Dealers with the statement that all oppo- 
sition either is partisan and hence Republican or that it is 
reactionary and hence not “liberal”. So it is important 
to reproduce an editorial appearing in a newspaper which 
is of the “liberal” school of thought and which has been 
Democratic for more than 100 years. 

The editorial was printed in the Baltimore Sun, and as 
is its custom, was not signed but it was written by John 
W. Owens, editor-in-chief of the Morning Sun and the 
Evening Sun of Baltimore and a recent winner of the 
Pulitzer prize for his outstanding work as an editorial 
writer. 

What makes this particular editorial significant is that 
it reveals the many inconsistencies between the Presi- 
dent’s words and his acts and proves again that what is 
said over the radio through a simultaneous network of 
stations is not immediately refuted before that same audi- 
ence, It remains for the newspapers of the United States 
to present both sides to the American people. This may 
or may not be one reason why the Administration so fre- 
quently seeks to undermine the power and prestige of 
the press. 

Free discussion and debate is a prerequisite to democ- 
racy. And it would be a fine thing if the Administration, 
inspired with a sense of fairness, insisted that the radio 
facilities should always be made available to a spokesman 
of the opposing party whenever a political speech like 
that delivered by President Roosevelt on the night of 
June 24th is delivered. Certainly in that speech, Mr. 
Roosevelt conceded that he was speaking for a good part 
of the time in his capacity as “head of the Democratic 
party” and for that reason the audience should have been 
given a reply from the other side. 








Davip LAWRENCE, 











By JOHN W. OWENS 


In an Editorial Appearing in The Baltimore Sun, for the last 
100 Years a Democratic Newspaper 


R. ROOSEVELT delivered himself of a rousing 
campaign speech on Friday night. In its subtle 
appeal to the emotional and the unthinking, in 
its cloaking of arrogant self-righteousness in the 

garments of simple modesty, in its distortion of the views 
and attitudes of opponents, it was a masterpiece. It prob- 
ably will win him some votes. It certainly will stimulate 
his own peculiar, personal following. 

Naming no names, he tore into Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., of 
General Motors, with the kind of ferocity that delights the 
bulk of those who constitute the Rooseveltian army. Mr. 
Sloan had made the mistake of expressing to his stock- 
holders certain fears about the wages and hours legisla- 
tion, which is politically attractive but economically so 
dubious that its sponsors revised it repeatedly in recog- 
nition of precisely such dangers as Mr. Sloan noted. For 
this offense, Mr. Sloan’s large salary was mentioned by 
the President in terms of scornful anger. You would not 
suppose, hearing Mr. Roosevelt on this salary, that he is 
an intimate of a man of such enormous income as is at- 
tributed to Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy. You would 
not suppose that Mr. Roosevelt had been the boon com- 
panion of Vincent Astor and frequently a guest on the 
Astor yacht, which is one of the handsomest private boats 
ever maintained from “unearned increment.” 

You would not suppose that it has been repeatedly 
stated in print and never denied that Son James Roose- 
velt, aged 31 years, has acquired a handsome fortune in 
the insurance business, today possesses an income that 
runs into six figures and continues to share in insurance 
profits while occupying a post in the White House. 
LACK OF WORK From the President we also 

learned that Mr. Sloan has dis- 


REAL CAUSE OF missed some of his employes. 
UNEMPLOYMENT _ Y°¥ would not suppose, hear- 


ing Mr. Roosevelt, that a private 
employer has the right to retrench when his business de- 
clines, exactly as Mr. Roosevelt has repeatedly promised 
to dismiss public employes when there was no work for 
them to do. You would not suppose that Mr. Sloan in- 
dividually and General Motors are taxed by federal, state 
and local governments for unemployment relief. You 
would not suppose that there is also a system of unem- 
ployment insurance designed to meet the fact that em- 
ployers must sometimes dismiss employes whether de- 
pression occurs under Mr. Hoover or under Mr. Roose- 
velt. 

And when, further, the President assails Mr. Sloan for 
stating his views in a message to stockholders, at the ex- 
pense of stockholders for postage, you never would sup- 
pose that Mr. Roosevelt maintains in Washington at the 
taxpayers’ expense a propaganda machine whose cost 
probably exceeds the total cost for publicity of all Presi- 
dents from Washington to Hoover, inclusive. v 
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Mr. Roosevelt draws a pious distinction between his po- 
sition as President of the United States and his position as 
head of the Democratic party and, in stately terms, 
explains that in the latter capacity he intends to use 
his influence only in those State primaries in which 
there is a question as to loyalty of candidates to the 
“principles” of the 1936 platform or in which there is clear 
misuse of his name. He does not, he insists, intend to 
indicate a preference in a State primary merely because 
some candidate conscientiously differed from him on a 
single issue. 

You would not suppose there ever had been the recent 
Democratic Senatorial primary in Iowa. You would not 
suppose the influence of the White House had been thrown 
against Senator Gillette. You would not suppose that 
Senator Gillette had been utterly faithful to the New Deal 
save in his refusal to support the packing of the Supreme 
Court, which, far from being one of the “principles” of 
the 1936 platform, had been kept in complete darkness 
when Mr. Roosevelt appealed to the people for reelection 
and was again and again challenged to say whether he 
would pack the court if returned to office. 

You would not suppose that the acquisitive Son James, 
speaking from his father’s elbow in the White House, had 
intervened in the Iowa primary against Senator Gillette. 
You would not suppose that Harry L. Hopkins, master 
of billions for relief and holier-than-thou in denunciation 
of those who play politics with human misery, also had 
intervened in the Iowa primary against Senator Gillette. 
You would not suppose that Mr. Hopkins had been pub- 
licly sustained in this playing of politics by Mr. Roosevelt 


himself. 
Mr. Roosevelt draws his own 


THE PRESIDENT'S |, Mr. Roosevelt draws his own 
INCONSISTENCIES thought. Those who Ri with 
POINTED OUT him he calls liberals. Those who 


are against him he calls conserva- 
tives. The conservatives, he conveniently finds, are 
against old-age pensions and unemployment insurance. 
They are for monopolies. They are for the old gold 
standard. And so on. 

You would not suppose there are men opposed to Mr. 
Roosevelt who were arguing for old-age pensions and un- 
employment insurance before he ever uttered a word on 
that subject. You would not suppose that the criticism 
today of these measures of social relief runs not against 
the policy, but against Mr. Roosevelt’s administration of 
the policy. You would not suppose that the anxiety today 
among critics is not over the existence of a system of old- 
age pensions, but over the fact that Mr. Roosevelt is using 
the money collected for pensions from employers and 
workers to help meet the current operating costs of the 
Government and that the reserve ordered to be built up 
consists of pieces of paper, called bonds, which the Govern- 
ment prints and gives to itself—a promise from the Gov- 
ernment to pay to the Government. 

You would not suppose, hearing Mr. Roosevelt attrib- 
ute devotion to monopolies to his critics, that he began his 
first administration with the NRA, which was the 
greatest system of governmentally-sponsored monopolies 
that this or any other country ever beheld. You would 
not suppose that five years of the all-powerful Roosevelt 
Administration passed before Mr. Roosevelt ever departed 
far enough from that support of what he called “great in- 
dustrial guilds” to write a message to Congress in which 
he asked legislation to begin a study of monopolies. You 
would not suppose that Senator Millard E. Tydings, of 
Maryland, against whom Mr. Roosevelt is conducting a 
vendetta, was crying out against monopolies and voting 
against them when Mr. Roosevelt was fostering them by 
all the means at the command of his great office. 

You would not suppose, hearing Mr. Roosevelt’s con- 
temptuous references to those who believe in the gold 
standard, that Senator Carter Glass had ever delivered his 
famous speech in the 1932 campaign. You would not sup- 
pose that Mr. Roosevelt had courted Senator Glass to de- 
liver that speech in reply to one by Mr. Hoover in which 
Mr. Roosevelt’s fidelity to the gold standard was ques- 
tioned. You would not suppose that Senator Glass, an 
aged and then ailing man, had spent weeks in preparation 
of the speech. You would not suppose that Senator Glass 
went to the microphone with a physician at his back. You 
would not suppose that, after his reply to Mr. Hoover, Mr. 
Roosevelt had described the speech as a “masterly philip- 
pic.” 

Mr. Roosevelt finds that he has won a victory in the 
fight over the Supreme Court. 
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You would not suppose, hearing him state the terms of 
that fight, that he ever had proposed to pack the Supreme 
Court in a maneuver which his old lieutenant, Gen. Hugh 
Johnson, called “too damiued clever.” He talks of other 
features of the fight. You would not suppose, hearing him 
speak of the change in the court’s theories of constitutional 
interpretation, that hundreds of critics of the court-pack- 
ing scheme had argued day in and day out that such 
change was inevitable without the violence to the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the court that was involved in 
the packing scheme. 

You would not suppose that at the time packing was 
proposed four of the nine justices were battling for liberal 
interpretation and the debates within the court were be- 
coming historic. You would not suppose that critics of 
the packing plan pointed out again and again that age 
and retirements would quickly bring new members to the 
court, and they would swing the balance to the liberal 
side without use of any device that was “too damned 
clever” to be submitted to the people when they went to 
the polls. 


FIVE YEARS OF 


Mr. Roosevelt makes play with 
the demands of critics, under all 
the varying conditions of his Ad- 


FLUCTUATION e varyit 
FOR BUSINESS | Zhan, aoe 


You would not suppose that the very violence of the 
fluctuations of business conditions under his Administra- 
tion made the call for restoration of confidence inevitable 
at all times. We have had spurts due to the inflationary 
moves in 1933 and we have had recessions. We have had 
spurts due to NRA manipulations and we have had reces- 
sions. We have had spurts due to efforts to accumulate 
goods in anticipation of labor troubles and we have had 
recessions—the present collapse from the boom of early 
1937 being partly in that category. We have had spurts 
due to the momentary economic and psychological effects 
of colossal deficit financing of the Government and we 
have had recessions. 

Hearing Mr. Roosevelt, you would not suppose that his 
chameleon policies, resulting in spurts and dips for five 
years and in a huge pool of unemployment all the time, 
had anything to do with the constant call for actions that 
would restore business confidence. 


1932 STAND ON 


Nor, hearing Mr. Roosevelt on 
Friday night, would you suppose 
that throughout these five years 


BUDGET DEFICIT 
of profligate spending of billions 
DISREGARDED an billions, a tani in 


print those words spoken by Mr. Roosevelt at Albany on 
July 30, 1932, to wit: 

We face a condition which at first seems to involve 
either an unbalanced budget and an unsound currency 
or else failure of Government to assume its just du- 
ties—the relief of distress and protection against loss 
of savings built up through the years by numberless 
small investors. This concerns you, my friends, who 
managed to lay aside a few dollars for a rainy day. 

This dilemma can be met by saving in one place 
what we would spend in others; or by acquiring the 
necessary revenue through taxation. Revenues must 
cover expenditures by one means or another. Any 
Government, like any family, can for a year spend a 
little more than it earns. But you and I know that a 
continuation of that habit means the poorhouse. 

To hear Mr. Roosevelt in these days, you would not 
suppose he ever had spoken such words of warning 
against his own present policies. 


POLITICS ENTERS 


Having said so much, it is a 
pleasure to note that Mr. Roose- 
DEFENSE OF velt has been able at long last to 
make up his mind in the fight be- 
FREE SPEECH tween his friend, the boss of the 
C. I. O., and his friend, the boss of the Jersey machine. 

In this fight, the boss of the Jersey machine is not only 
invading the constitutional rights of free speech and free 
assembly which are possessed by the followers of the boss 
of the C. I. O. He also is undermining the rights of all 
citizens. Mr. Roosevelt, after due and protracted delib- 
eration upon this conflict between his friends, has come 
out for free speech and free assembly. In this, he speaks, 
without mentioning names, against Boss Hague, of Jersey 
City, a powerful politician and an important cog in the 
Roosevelt-Farley machine. 

For this we thank Mr. Roosevelt. And we shall not 
bother to remember that it may be more dangerous to of- 
fend John L. Lewis than to offend Frank Hague. 















































